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LITERATURE. 


The Resowrces of Modern Countries. By 
Alexander Johnstone Wilson. Two 
Volumes. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1878.) 


THESE volumes are the republication, with 
additions, of articles on British trade abroad 
which appeared last year in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine, and which at the time attracted much 
attention. It is to be regretted, however, 
that in republication the subject has not 
been dealt with in a more complete and 
satisfactory manner. It is evident that in 
many instances the principal authorities 
have not been fully studied ; and in many 
parts the work is disfigured by a tone, and 
by a degree of assertion, open to much ob- 
In a work of this nature facts 
should be collected and calmly stated. The 
opinions and individuality of the writer 
should be kept in the background rather 
than form the chief points of particular 
chapters. Mr. Wilson has engaged in an 
undertaking laborious in itself and not 
generally attractive. He has thus occupied 
the field; and it is to be hoped that in 
another edition the faults of the present 
edition may be remedied, and that the work 
may be put in a shape to become a standard 
book of reference, an authority of this kind 
in the English language being much needed. 

The design of these volumes is good. 
They open with a review of the trade 
prosperity of the past and present genera- 
tions in this country, which, apart from 
dogmatic assertion, is worth reading. 
Chapters are given on India, China and 
Japan, the United States, Russia, Turkey 
and Egypt, Austria-Hungary and Germany, 
France and Belgium, Italy Spain Portugal 
and the Netherlands and their respective 
colonies, Canada and South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand, Mexico and Brazil, the 
River Plate, Chili and Peru, the British 
West India and other possessions. This 
order of treatment is involved for a com- 
pleted work: an arrangement of questions 


under European, Asiatic, American, and 


Colonial interests would seem better. 

The objections in regard to assertion and 
tone of argument render it best in our limits 
to pass over without other remark the 
portions of these volumes which relate to 
India, China, Russia, Turkey, Egypt, and 
Spain. The chapter on the United States 
contains good remarks on the extension of 
the Union and its material progress. The 
accounts of speculation and inflation in 
Austria, of German industry, of the octroi 
and taxation, finance generally and banking 
in France, and of Italian shipping, are good. 





The chapters on British Colonies are worth 
reading, and contain sound remarks respect- 
ing their finances and their tendency to enter 
upon enterprises beyond the requirements or 
the strength of these newly settled countries. 
The chapters on South America are, gener- 
ally, good, and should be read by persons 
seeking information relative to the different 
South American States. Without adverting 
to minor mistakes, it will be sufficient to 
mention two errors of importance. At 
p- 257, vol. i, Mr. Wilson attributes the 
diminution of our trade with Persia and 
Turkestan to the expiration of some 
treaty by which Russia allowed our trade 
access to Tiflis. No such treaty has ex- 
pired: this country stands in this respect in 
precisely the same position now as at any 
time during the last eighteen years. The 
diminution is owing to the Persian famine, 
bad silk seasons, and the protectionist 
Russian tariff which has checked foreign 
trade. Again, at pp. 306 and 312 it is stated 
that the Austrian tariff for British goods which 
was in force from January 1, 1870, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1876, did not expire at the last 
date; whereas for cotton and wool manu- 
factures it did expire then, and these manu- 
factures and all other British goods have since 
that date entered Austria-Hungary under the 
Austro-Zollverein tariff of 1868 in virtue of 
‘most favoured nation” stipulations. In the 
remarks on the recovery of France after the 
German war, sufficient account is not taken 
of the very favourable agricultural seasons, 
especially as regards the vintage, which is 
the great staple commodity of the country, 
since the war. The Belgian iron trade is 
shown to be in a position as unsatisfactory 
as the iron trade in the United Kingdom. 
The fact is that during the Franco-German 
war little iron was produced in either France 
or Germany, and that an enormous demand 
for Belgian iron arose in each of those 
countries. A great inflation, and then an 
equally great crisis, ensued, with all the un- 
happy consequences of such a state of things. 
In the chapter on Spain reference is natu- 
rally made to the English wine duties, 
but while severe remarks are made upon 
them, the reason on which they are founded, 
rightly or wrongly is another consideration, 
is not given. Briefly it is as follows: wine 
is either a natural or an alcoholised product ; 
it is assumed for fiscal purposes that there is 
a limit beyond which the strength of natural 
wine does not reach, and therefore that all 
wine possessing a strength beyond that limit 
has had alcohol added. Twenty-six degrees 
of proof spirit was taken, after a very full 
enquiry in 1861, to be that limit. But as 
matter of fact, any such limit can be only 
approximate ; strength varies according to 
seasons and other circumstances. Twenty- 
six degrees is too high merely to in- 
clude low-priced and light wines, while it 
excludes some natural wines. The real 
grievance, however, is making the duty on 
wine under 26° ls., whereas between 26° 
and 42° a single rate of 2s. 6d. is imposed 
on all wines alike. The remedy on this 
point is to graduate the scale. 

It is strange that Mr. Wilson does not 
put forward the extreme importance of the 
system of commercial treaties, beginning 
with the Cobden Treaty of 1860, which 





during the second French Empire were 
entered into by almost all European nations. 
They did not, it is true, establish complete 
free-trade : the time was not then, and is not 
now, ripe for it. But they broke down the 
old system of prohibition and of differential 
duties, they opened out vast fields of com- 
merce, and they prevented in 1872 a return 
to protection in France. Those treaties were 
the main cause of the great commercial pros- 
perity of Europe after 1860. 

The chapter at the end of the second 
volume containing the conclusions arrived at 
after the general review in the preceding 
chapters is, apart from exaggerated opinions 
with respect to the land laws in England, 
the Eastern Question, and Indian affairs, 
good, and more sober in tone than many 
portions of the work. It contains sound 
statements respecting the vast debt heaped 
up in recent years in almost all countries, 
and which is often regarded with such 
strange complacency. Attention is well 
directed to the unsatisfactory position of 
social and political affairs throughout the 
world, and to the various problems which 
bode the world little rest till a great settling 
of accounts has taken place. 

This is the most interesting and practical 
part of Mr. Wilson’s work. Our remaining 
observations will therefore be limited to it. 
The long European peace was very favour- 
able to material well-being. Improvements 
and extension of manufactures took place. 
Fresh means of communication afforded new 
openings for commerce. The gold dis- 
coveries stimulated trade. The commercial 
treaties enabled full advantage to be taken 
of these favourable circumstances. A period 
of great and general prosperity ensued. 
Enormous investments were made in foreign 
loans, and much capital was lodged in in- 
dustrial enterprises abroad. Although this 
money was often grossly misapplied, it 
nevertheless promoted trade, but at the 
same time gave it unnatural dimensions. 
Thus there came a period of inflation, 
which was partially increased, to the still 
greater derangement of business, by the 
Franco-German War. Then stagnation en- 
sued, and in this position of affairs de- 
pression soon followed. The previous state 
of things had been unsound, and as financial 
and political events also contributed to affect 
commerce, this depression became intense 
and universal, more especially as different 
classes of business are so closely connected 
that the condition of one cannot for any 
length of time be separated from that of others. 
The present state of things will necessarily 
prove advantageous to countries which can 
produce at low prices, and where hours of 
labour are not much restricted. The strength 
of our position consists in the industrial ca- 
pacity and the resources of our people and 
country. But here perhaps, more than else- 
where, great danger exists from the confusion 
into which the labour system is constantly 
thrown by strikes, and by the claims and pre- 
tensions of the labouring classes. There can- 
be no doubt that a protectionist reaction pre- 
vails abroad, and that foreign tariffs are be- 
ing altered to the prejudice of British. 
trade. The inevitable results would seem: 
to be necessity for greater economy in alt 
directions, lower prices, and lower wages. No 
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permanent harm need ensue unless inferior 
production, which is already resorted to, 
should prevail generally in England. On the 
whole, while there is much cause for watch- 
fulness and anxiety in regard to the future 
industrial position of the country, there is 
no ground as yet for despondency. The cir- 
cumstances of the time should be studied 
carefully and be fully accepted ; and then, 
while making every allowance for inconveni- 
ence and even loss occasioned by the aberra- 
tions, protectionist and otherwise, of foreign 
countries, and perhaps of our own colonies, 
the commercial supremacy of Great Britain 
will be maintained. Only there must be 
watchfulness ; aud precautions necessary to 
secure British interests must not be neg- 
lected. C. M. Kennepy. 








The Moor and the Loch. By John Col- 
quhoun. Fourth Edition. In Two 
Volumes. (Edinburgh and London: Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons, 1878.) 


Tuese volumes hold, and we fancy will 
long hold, a distinguished place among the 
annals of Scottish sport. It is curious to 
reflect, in the presence of the wide-spread 
enthusiasm for Scotland, that its resources 
as a sporting country have only been 
pointed out within living memory. Nothing 
but the vaguest ideas prevailed about its 
grouse and salmon, and certainly no Sasse- 
nach dreamed of pursuing them, until the 
celebrated Colonel Thornton in 1804 pub- 
lished his quarto containing an account of 
his tour through part of the Highlands. 
He took with him for those unknown wilds, 
which are now yearly visited by thousands of 
eager sportsmen, an armament which would 
not reflect discredit on an African explorer : 
a sloop, baggage-waggons, an artist, “a 
good cook,”’ and a complete camp-equipage, 
encamping day by day wherever tempted 
by sport or beautiful scenery. The next 
epoch in the progress of Scottish sport is 
marked by Mr. W. Scrope (not Scroop, as 
Mr. Colquhoun calls him in almost the only 
misprint we have noticed in his book), whose 
Deerstalking and Salmon Fishing (1838 and 
1843) were followed in 1849 by the two 
charming works of Mr. St. John on Scottish 
natural history and wild sports. Mr. Col- 
quhoun showed in the first edition of the 
book before us and in his Salmon Casts 
and Sporting Days (which have long been 
out of print, and are now incorporated in 
The Moor and the Loch), that like Mr. Knox 
he possessed a keen eye for sport, and an 
ardent love for the minutest traits in the 
life-history of the creatures which he shot or 
angled for. In the present delightful volumes, 
however, he presents all lovers of Scotland 
with the completest details of every High- 
land sport, on all of which he is an unex- 
ceptionable authority ; and with what many 
will value even more, a series of life-like 
sketches of the rarer and more interesting 
animals of the country. He has thus 
brought up to the present level of know- 
ledge the history of all the scarce birds and 
beasts of Scotland. Whether narrating his 
own experiences on hill or loch or subjoining 
the most trustworthy particulars respecting 
the wild creatures which frequent them, 
Mr. Colquhoun writes in a singularly lucid 


and agreeable style. The reader is lured 
onward page after page, until, with sym- 
pathies strongly aroused by the observant 
kindly sportsman, who has a good word for 
poachers as well as honest men, and can see 
redeeming traits in animals which too many 
modern game-preservers trap and shoot 
without mercy, he is transported to sunny 
corries and purple moorlands far withdrawn 
from the beaten tracks of travel. On the 
snowy summit of Ben Voirla he climbs with 
Mr. Colquhoun for ptarmigan, or roams the 
recesses of the Black Mount deer-forest for 
a royal hart. Anon he finds himself stalk- 
ing wild-fowl on Loch Lomond, and scan- 
ning the myriad screaming fowl of the Bass 
for a chance shot at an eider duck. On all 
these expeditions he is continually making 
the acquaintance of some scarce bird or rare 
animal until few indeed are the wild denizens 
of Scotland which have not fallen under his 
ken. But the spell of sport is on him still. 
Exchanging the fowling-piece for the sal- 
mon-rod, he now assists in gaffing leviathan 
salmon on the Dee or Stinchar, and cap- 
turing sea-fish in Loch Fyne. In the shade 
that falls on Loch Awe from the mighty Ben 
Cruachan he trolls for Salmo ferox; he dis- 
dains not, with light fly-rod, to take trout 
in the Almond, or even the humble moor- 
land burn. And all the time he feels that 
he is being accompanied by a Master in 
each sport who can escort him to every nook 
and corner of the land, and everywhere en- 
tertain him with the lore of mountain and 
stream which has been patiently garnered 
from the close observation of half-a-century. 
Over the minute instructions in all these 
Highland sports, the merely technical de- 
tails which are invaluable to sportsmen as 
such, we shall pass lightly. All the rules, 
however, that old experience aided by the 
youthful enthusiasm of the author’s sons for 
modern weapons and methods of sport could 
suggest will be found inthese volumes. Deer- 
stalking, grouse, roe, blackcock and wild- 
fowl shooting are exhaustively treated. Mr. 
Colquhoun is a sportsman of the best type, 
uniting a keen love of exercise with much 
self-reliance, and an abhorrence of inflicting 
unnecessary pain. He naturally, therefore, 
despises the effeminacies of battwe and pigeon- 
shooting. While condemning grouse-driving 
in the abstract, he can, however, recognise 
that when these birds increase beyond the 
limit that a moor can safely carry, the only 
remedy to prevent disease is to drive them. 
He is pleased to be able from experience to 
dissuade sportsmen from massacring the 
“squeakers”” when the old cock and hen 
have been shot, from a mistaken idea that 
the little ones must needs die of starvation. 
Here is another noticeable hint :— 
“T used a breech-loader for two years at open 
shooting ; but as I found my best dogs spoilt by 
the quick loading, I returned to my muzzle- 
loader. I never yet saw the man with self- 
command to keep down his dogs long enough to 
ensure their steadiness who used a breech-loader.” 


The best fly-fishers for trout have long been 
convinced that a very few patterns will 
suffice for the whole year. Not so many as 
Walton’s “jury of flies that will condemn 
every fish in the river” are needed. Mr. 
Colquhoun similarly remarks that a self- 





reliant salmon-fisher ought to require no 





more than to know the February flies of 
any river he means to fish; and their varia. 
tions of size and colour will suit, not only 
the changing moods of the water, but also 
the months from the beginning to the end 
of the season. 

We should far exceed our space did we 
touch upon a tithe of the many fascinating 
notices of natural history which relieve the 
minutiae of sport in Mr. Colquhoun’s pages. 
He is a lover of Gilbert White, and worthily 
has he caught the loving and observant 
manner of his master in his chapters on the 
Bass Rock and its sea-fowl, the birds of 
prey which yet linger in the Northern High- 
lands, and the natural adaptation of form 
and colour in Scottish wild animals to their 
surroundings. His careful observation of 
what most people would not have even 
noticed, the manner of life of three small 
trout and five eels imprisoned in a pool by 
the Lennie Burn, shows the patient acumen 
of the true naturalist who is by himself so 
well contrasted with the mere sportsman. 


“In place of being confined to the shooting 
months, his sporting season comprises the whole 
year. The advent and departure of migrants ; 
the discovery of a rare visitor, with perhaps the 
triumph of adding him to the museum; the inex- 
pressible delight and excitement of a trip to the 
crags and clifis of the ocean, swarming with their 
varieties of wild sea-birds with wilder cries, are 
now objects of even greater interest than his most 
successful day among the grouse or the deer.” 


If we have a quarrel with Mr. Colquhoun 
it is because he again (ii.,.107) repeats the 
calamny we had fancied exploded against 
the angler’s favourite bird, the water-ouzel, 
that it eats the roe of fish. Mr. Knox 
vindicated its fair fame in his Autumuns 
on the Spey by repeatedly shooting these 
birds and proving by dissection in every 
case that no trout ova had been swal- 
lowed, but on the contrary many water- 
beetles which are known to devour 
fish-spawn. Prof. Newton, in bis new 
edition of Yarrell’s Birds, fully corroborates 
this, and denounces the folly of fish-pre- 
servers in destroying this bird, whereas ‘‘ ex- 
amination of its gizzard proves it to be one 
of the best guardians ofa fishery.” Again, 
Mr. Colquhoun pours contempt upon the 
water-rat: it is “‘an ugly creature,” has “a 
disgusting look, increased by the apparent 
deficiency of ears,’’ and so forth. Were it 
not for the last remark we should fancy that 
he had confounded Mus aquaticus with M. 
decumanus, the foul-feeding Norway rat. 
There is no accounting for tastes. To our 
mind the water-rat, as he sits like a squirrel 
on a raft of sticks in a trout-stream, placidly 
eating the sword-flags, and with bright, 
fearless eyes gazing on the passing fly- 
fisher, is one of the prettiest of our native 
quadrupeds. ‘A favourite morsel of the 
water-rat,” adds Mr. Colquhoun, “is a 
bloated toad.” Prof. Bell, however, in the 
last edition of British Quadrupeds, asserts 
that (as its dentition would seem to show) 
this inoffensive creature is exclusively @ 
vegetable feeder, and that there is not the 
slightest foundation for believing that it 
lives upon small fish, insects, or even earth 
worms. Having ourselves closely observed 
this animal’s habits for many years, we 
agree entirely with Prof. Bell. Mr. Col- 
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quhoun’s remarks on the wild cat omit one 
distinguishing feature, the triangular face 
of the true wild cat as distinguished 
from the mere domestic Tom who has 
taken to evil courses in the woods. The 
latter’s progeny never seem to attain 
this characteristic mark or the thickened 
tail of the truly wild animal. We do not 
believe that a living specimen of Felis 
catus now exists in England. The Duke of 
Sutherland, as head of the Clan Chattan, 
laudably preserves the breed on his Scotch 
estates. Mr. Colquhoun is right in stating 
that no greater enemy to game can be found 
than cottagers’ cats, which have, we will not 
say relapsed into wildness—for it admits of 
much doubt whether our tame variety is 
descended from the wild cat—but have 
adopted a wild life. The fact of Royston 
and carrion crows breeding together in the 
Highlands is a fact which will be new to 
most people. 

Attention might be called to many of Mr. 
Colquhoun’s anecdotes, such as his pathetic 
account of the destruction of the goats on 
Crap-na-gower, or the curious habits of the 
Alpine hare; but we prefer to leave readers 
the pleasure of discovering these for them- 
selves. His suggestion that goats suffered 
to run wild in solitary districts, or at all 
events their progeny, might in process of 
time be made available for stalking, as a 
substitute for deer, does not appear so 
visionary as it seems at the first blush when 
taken in connexion with the history of the 
goats mentioned above. Waterton could 
not have written a more delightful chapter 
on owls than has Mr. Colquhoun. Indeed, his 
book is a storehouse of knowledge on rare and 
on familiar animals as well. He must, indeed, 
be askilled naturalist who does not derive in- 
formation from it, while it will immensely 
augment the delight of everyone who loves 
the braes and streams of Scotland. Hence- 
forth it must necessarily find a place in the 
knapsack of every Northern tourist who is 
fond of our wild creatures, and is simply 
indispensable in every Scotch shooting-lodge. 
We heartily thank the author for the loving 
pains he has expended upon the fauna of 
Scotland. A story is told of a worthy 
minister who expounded all the leading 
doctrines of the faith in a sermon two hours 
and a-half long. As he was leaving the 
kirk the dominie remarked to a cummer :— 
“My certie, but that discoorse wad hae ap- 
proached pairfection had the minister, douce 
mon, traited o’ sanctification.”” We should 
be of precisely the same opinion regarding 
Mr. Colquhoun’s book had he only given us 
—an index. M. G. WarKIns. 








EDGAR QUINET. 
Gwres completes de Edgar Quinet. Lettres 
a sa Mére. (Paris: Germer Baillitre & 
Cie., 1877.) 
ArTer many fanciful descriptions of the life 
of French students who do nothing less than 
study, it is pleasant to fallin with a true 
account of the career of a young man 
devoted to letters. The correspondence of 
Edgar Quinet, so far as it has been pub- 
lished, covers the years of his education 
from 1817 to 1820, and of his struggles for 
daily bread, when his father left him, at the 





early age of eighteen, to the tender mercies 
of literature, and the proverbial ministra- 
tions of la vache enragée. Quinet’s corre- 
spondent was his mother, a woman of cha- 
racter and taste, who had known Mdme. de 
Staél and was devoted to her memory and 
writings. It may be assumed that Quinet 
derived his love of letters from his mother, 
while it may be guessed that his unamiable 
father contributed to his character an iron 
resolution which is rarely found in company 
with the most tender heart and eager 
affection. If there is a fault in the cha- 
racter of Edgar Qninet as these letters 
display him, ardent, studious, enthusiastic, 
sincere, above all things devoted to freedom 
and to truth, it is the shade of sentimental 
weakness which naturally stole over a man 
compelled by fortune to be as lonely as he 
was loving. Constantly separated from the 
mother whom he adored with a filial affec- 
tion rare even in France; compelled once, if 
not twice, to turn away from the temptations 
of another passion; wounded by the dupli- 
city of his familiar friend ; and, lastly, kept 
apart for many years from the lady to whom 
he was betrothed, Edgar Quinet was obliged 
to live on the shadows of love, on memories 
and distant hopes. The result, as we have 
said, is an amount of sentiment which 
English readers may sometimes find to be 
beyond their sympathy. This is, perhaps, 
the only blemish, the only feature that does 
not win and charm, in the personality of a 
man who becomes our friend as we read in 
these “ fallen leaves that keep their green,” 
and feel him touch us from out of the past 
with the strength and purity of his spirit. 
Quinet’s letters begin in 1817, at the 
moment when he was sent from his home at 
Charolles to the Collége de Lyon. He was 
at that time fourteen years of age. His 
education had been left to his mother, and 
it was intended that, after leaving Lyon, he 
should enter the Ecole Polytechnique. At 
Lyon, the new boy found little to complain 
of; but his companions wearied of the 
eternal omelette and haricots. A mutiny 
broke out; the boys barred the windows 
and doors, extinguished the candles, and 
made a night of it. Next day some of the 
ringleaders were expelled; but this was 
only the beginning of evils. The second 
form fortified their lecture-room, set booby- 
traps of dictionaries, erected a barricade of 
benches and tables, and laid in a store of 
missiles andammunition. Allthis was done 
in the dead of night, without wakening the 
ushers. When all the preparations were 
made, Jules Janin and other choice spirits 
raised the wild war-cry of “No more ome- 
lettes! Down with haricots!” It was no 
wonder, for the pupils had just supped on 
the thirty-ninth omelette in succession, and 
the twenty-seventh plate of unceasing hari- 
cots. The masters gathered in the gloom 
and attacked the door, but were received 
with a galling cross-fire of grammars and 
lexicons. A porter who advanced, full of 
courage, was carried to the rear, bleeding 
from a cut inflicted by a water-bottle. 
This gallant domestic, however, was the 
Arnold von Winkelried of the day: the 
ushers hurried through the gap which 
he had made, and soon won every posi- 
tion, swept like a torrent over the abattis 








of benches, captured eight prisoners, and 
finally expelled about twenty, including 
Jules Janin. Fortunately for Edgar Quinet, 
he had adopted an attitude of judicious 
watchfulness, and his studies were not 
interrupted. It is impossible to tell all 
the history of Quinet’s school-days with 
the minuteness which the revolution at 
the Collége de Lyon weli deserves. Suffice 
it to say that the young fellow wrote verses 
and fell in love. Both the verses and the 
girl who inspired them were severely criticised 
by Mdme. Quinet, and the flame was quenched 
by her judicious cold water. In September, 
1820, Edgar went to Paris and suffered all 
that ingenuous youth endures when bidden 
to choose a profession. If a man has a 
taste for medicine, brewing, the bar, cook- 
ing, or what not, he is spared all the 
troubles of him who is born to be a 
student. M. Quinet pére secured for his 
son a tall stool in a bank. “II se résigna 
d’abord aux fonctions de commis, quoique 
son esprit fut déja hanté par des travaux 
d’histoire et de philosophie.” In this bank he 
was treated with stingy dishcnesty, and could 
scarcely extort from his employers the 
pittance which they owed him. At this time 
he saw a good deal of the widow and children 
of Marshal Ney, who were scarcely better 
placed than himself. It is not easy to read 
between the lines of letters which the father 
was to see, and to discover what Quinet’s 
manner of life really was when he deserted 
the bank. In January, 1822, he wrote a 
private letter to his mother about a book 
which he meant to publish, the Tablettes du 
Juif Errant. In the correspondence the 
volume is called Bya. Quinet sold part of 
his furniture, and printed the book at his own 
cost. An early copy was sent to his mother, 
and M. Quinet pére never suspected the little 
plot. The Tablettes was very well received, 
and the cautious publisher was actually 
frightened by its popularity, and with- 
drew it from sale to evade the censorship. 
At this time Edgar Quinet wrote some 
articles for journals, but he soon shook 
himself free from the bondage of the daily 
press. The tone of his letters becomes more 
gay, he describes the little noisy street in 
which he lodges, where husbands, wives, 
parents, children, beat each other all day, 
and he is official peacemaker, because he 
alone has no one to beat. He dines for 
twenty sous, and dines well. He reads 
Scott, and especially Peveril, which had 
just appeared, and admires the descriptions 
of “Charles II. and his Minister, Boling- 
broke.” He makes a pilgrimage to the 
Swiss lakes, and to the haunts of Rousseau. 
Quinet now devoted himself to history, and 
chiefly to the history of the Middle Ages. 
As far as one can understand from his 
letters, Mdme. Quinet wished to see him 
engaged on lighter topics, and master of a 
more brilliant and Voltairean style. It was 
an odd preference in a lady who, for her 
own part, wrote essays on Prayer for her 
own spiritual edification. From the spectacle 
of France enslaved, from the serenity of the 
classics, Quinet gladly turned to les siécles 
des mérites ignorés, to that varied scene of 
contradictions and confusions, that shifting 
kaleidoscope of futile life, which we call the 
Middle Ages. * All the best minds of France 
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were looking that way, looking for a dawn 
which was never to rise from that Western 
sky. The Etudes sur le Moyen-Age are still 
in MS.; the author turned from the 
records of departed life to partake of his 
own youth. A passion had to be con- 
quered, and it yielded to hard work and 
change of scene. Quinet found that a real 
sorrow dissipated that vague sadness through 
which we all pass, la nécessité des temps 
modernes. It is interesting to note that this 
mood was quite unknown to Mdme. Quinet, 
who attributed it to “the ignoble melan- 
choly of pecuniary embarrassment.” 
Metaphysics and farming are the best 
refuges of a soul which has been deceived, 
for in them at least one cannot be the dupe 
of man. This opinion of M. Cherbuliez may 
perhaps be modified on mature reflection. 
The nature of things and the mother earth 
may not deceive us, unless “ they are well 
betrayed whom God betrays,” but fraudulent 
seedsmen and German philosophers may lead 
far astray the soul that flies to husbandry 
or to contemplation. Quinet, in his regret 
and “disillusion,” chose metaphysics; he 
learned German, and translated Herder, 
when he was about twenty-three years of 
age. The book brought him into contact 
with many distinguished people, notably 
with Victor Cousin. He yielded to Cousin’s 
fascinating manner, and wrote of him with 
a warmth of enthusiastic friendship which 
it is touching to read. No one was ever 
more generous, less envious than Quinet ; 
to him it was more sweet to hear the praises 
of others than of himself. ‘Je suis le plus 
heureux des hommes! II n’y a pas vingt 
minutes que M. Cousin me serrait la main et 
m’appelait son cher ami.” In the happiness 
of this friendship, and in the success of the 
works of his own brain, Quinet could write : 
‘* J’ai une existence forte et pleine. J’ai un 
but assuré, je ne vais plus en tatonnant.” 
A short visit to England gave him much 
enjoyment—a walk to Harrow, in honour of 
Byron, and a cruise on the Thames, were the 
things that pleased him most. “ Chaque jour 
m/’apporte de nouvelles joies, un rapport in- 
connu, une vérité oubliée, an grand homme 
que je découvre dans l’histoire, de sublimes 
pensées de tous les siécles avec lesquelles je 
sympathise.” The first use he made of his 
literary earnings was to send a subscription 
to the cause of the Greeks, then engaged in 
disloyal resistance to the paternal govern- 
ment of the Turks. ‘“ Dire que pendant ce 
temps je serai en repos, au lieu d’avoir une 
balle dans la poitrine sur les murailles de 
Missolonghi!”’ It is not easy to discover 
whether it was the old love-affair or a new 
one which drove Quinet to Strassburg and 
Heidelberg. At the latter university he 
found life very pleasant, and lived among 
philosophers and young ladies of happy tem- 
perament. One of the latter, of less fortu- 
nate character, had lately blown ont her 
brains because Creutzer, of all people— 
Creutzer, the editor of Plotinus—being a 
married man and a Platonist, could not re- 
turn her affection. Somewhat later the 
friends of another maiden told Quinet that 
their Flora was dying for him. Ary 
Scheffer thought that Quinet had the ideal 
head of Faust, and he must have been more 
handsome than the common idea of a philoso- 





pher. But at Heidelberg he had engaged 
himself to Mdlle. Minna Moré, and it was im- 
possible for him to meet the advances of the 
unfortunate Flora. Without a profession or 
prospects, Quinet could not afford to marry. 
In 1828 he visited Greece on a scientific ex- 
pedition. The country was hardly safer 
than it had been when Villoison traversed 
it. ‘On ne voit que des souches d’arbres 
calcinés, des villages rasés, quelques femmes 
et quelques enfants qui s’abritent sous des 
amas de pierres.” This was in Pelopon- 
nesus. Of the Turks it may be said that 
“this sort goeth not out” without casting 
the victim into water and fire. Still, from 
Peloponnesus the Turks had gone ont. 
They yet held Athens. Quinet alone ven- 
tured to explore the city and surrounding 
country. He bribed the abstemious Islam- 
ites with a dozen of rum. Athens was a 
Golgotha. “They showed me near the 
gardens of the Academy a field covered with 
the heads of men whom the Bim-Baschi had 
executed.” This was in 1829, and to the 
truly gentlemanly spirit it must be morti. 
fying to reflect that Bim-Baschis and Com- 
pany were soon compelled to remove their 
axes, stakes, bags, baggage, and bottles of 
rum, from the precincts of the Acropolis. 
On Quinet’s return to Paris in 1830, it 
was easy to discover signs of the approach. 
ing changes in the State. The condition of 
politics made it hard for him, among the 
intrigues of more artful and less single- 
hearted men, to get the chair of a Professor 
in Paris or in any of the large towns. He 
mentions that he made the acquaintance of 
Sainte-Beuve, who had lately published 
Joseph Delorme. ‘Il le trouve intéressant, 
malgré sa figure joufflue et pantelante, 
blanche plutét que pale, petit, gros et surtout 
gauche.’ An enduring friendship with 
Michelet was cemented, and Quinet dis- 
covered that Cousin was not to be trusted. 
Jules Janin, the rebel against haricots, 
made one of the society with which Quinet 
mixed, and the Revue des Deux-Mondes was 
founded. Fortunately, perhaps, though he 
himself regretted it, Quinet was in Germany 
during the days of July. The defection of 
Cousin was atoned for by the admiration 
and loyalty of Victor Hugo. Sainte-Beuve 
began to be alarmed at his own want of 
faith in St.-Simonism, and afforded an inter- 
esting study to his acquaintances. A new 
direction was given to Quinet’s reading by 
his discovery of mouldering Epopées—of 
the twelfth century, he said—in the manu- 
scripts of the Bibliothéque Royale. With 
so much knowledge and such special acquire- 
ments in many branches of research, it was 
only politics that kept him out of a pro- 
fessorship. A pamphlet on Germany and the 
Revolution frightened the men in power. 
After a tour in Italy, and after composing 
Ahasuerus, Quinet was at last enabled to 
marry the lady for whom he had worked 
and waited so long. His letters now natur- 
ally grow shorter, less frequent, perhaps less 
interesting. Whoever reads them must 


acknowledge to Mdme. Quinet—the widow 
of the writer, and the editor of the correspon- 
dence—a debt of gratitude for this introduc- 
tion to one of the most pure and courageous 
The familiar letters which are to 
A. Lane. 


of men. 
follow will be eagerly awaited. 











Columbia and Canada. Notes on the Great 
Republic and the New Dominion. A 
Supplement to “ Westward by Rail.” By 
W. Fraser Rae. (London: Daldy, Isbister 
& Co., 1877.) 


Mr. Rae possesses qualifications which make 
him specially well fitted to speak on this 
subject. In addition to his known powers 
of description, and the sufficient opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with the United 
States and with Canada which he has 
enjoyed, he has a sympathy with America 
and things American on both sides of the 
forty-ninth parallel which makes his work 
a congenial one. He displays, moreover, 
that rarest of all faculties, one which is 
usually absent or else absolutely lost and 
destroyed in an Englishman when he begins 
to write of America (and equally, perhaps, 
in an American when he writes of Eng- 
land)—viz., the power of adjusting his 
mental vision so as to see things fairly 
in a fresh light from a new standpoint, 
free from the preconceived notions derived 
from a narrow home-experience. Mr. Rae has 
this power, and weighs differences with a 
tolerably impartial judgment. This spirit of 
fairness is, indeed, conspicuous throughout. 
The author does not spare criticism, and at 
times it is sharp enough, but it is never 
clearly unjust, or rude, or ill-natured. The 
most unsatisfactory feature of the book is its 
fragmentary character. The author visited 
North America last year, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of acquiring certain information with 
regard to the early annals of the country re- 
quired for a History of the United States 
upon which, he tells us, he has been for some 
time engaged. He contrived, however, to kill 
two birds with one stone, and so timed his 
visit as to be present at the International 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. From thence he 
visited Washington, Boston, and Saratoga, 
and then crossed the frontier to Toronto. 
The outcome is a medley of interesting 
historical details, less attractive Exhibition- 
experiences, and shrewd and suggestive 
commentaries upon social and political con- 
ditions. 

After giving a very complete summary of 
the development of the steam passage across 
the Atlantic, Mr. Rae adds a few desultory 
facts with regard to municipal corruption in 
New York, its newspapers, and other mis- 
cellaneous matters of no great novelty or 
importance. The ancient city of Phila- 
delphia, however, rich in historical relics and 
associations, supplies material for many inter- 
esting pages, and of this Mr. Rae makes ex- 
cellent use. Pennsylvania has always been one 
of the foremost States in the Union, and Phila- 
delphia is her foremost city. The Quaker 
State has constantly led the way in the de- 
velopment of science, of philanthropy, of 
commerce, and of political liberty. Here 
was signed the memorable Declaration of 
Independence, a document still preserved 
among the State archives with many other 
eurious relics of the stirring birth-time of 
the great Republic. But the Pennsylvanians 
have latterly shown a strange and lamentable 
retrogression from their ancient principles. 
The main cause of the separation of the thir- 
teen colonies which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence consummated was, as the author 
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points out, the oppressive operation of the 
Protective system and the Navigation Laws. 
Yet in this centre of light and progress, 
associated in its infancy with the prime 
revolt against this very system, Protection 
now finds its warmest support ; and 
“Navigation Laws, modelled upon those which 
England passed in a paroxysm of folly—laws pro- 
hibiting a citizen of the United States from pur- 
chasing @ ship in the me om market, and sailing 
it under his country’s , are considered by 
Pennsylvania as the inestimable gifts of a benefi- 
cent Congress.” 


In succeeding chapters there is a good deal 
about the Exhibition and the various public 
demonstrations by which Americans cele- 
brated the Centenary of their Independence. 
There is an amusing account of the childish 
vanity and foolish pretence exhibited by the 
Society of Knights Templars; but a more 
worthy and attractive scene was afforded 
by the meeting of the Society of the Army 
of the Potomac, at which many of the most 
distinguished soldiers of the Union were 
present. The majority of them of course 
made speeches, and in these it was very 
noticeable how the memories of the old 
War of Independence have been altogether 
eclipsed by those of the war for the main- 
tenance of the Union. A visit to the 
Federal capital, which Moore satirised in 
the year 1800 in words which gave such 
offence in the United States— 

“ This famed metropolis, where fancy sees 

Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees, 


Which travelling fools and gazetteers adorn 
With shrines unbuilt, and heroes yet unborn,” 


leads to the question of the arbitrary selec- 
tion of central capitals for the States and 
Union. Washington has been marvellously 
transformed since the days of Moore, but it 
has failed to fulfil the sanguine anticipations 
of the founder whose name it bears, and 
who fondly hoped it would become the com- 
mercial as well as the political centre of the 
States. The author hints his belief that 
natural laws will triumph over the artificial 
arrangement, and Washington have ceased 
to be the capital of the Union before the 
Republic celebrates its second centenary. 
With languishing, unfinished Washington, 
the resort of lobbyists and office-seekers, 
Boston, the home of refinement and intel- 
lectual culture, never ceasing to increase in 
wealth and power, stands in marked contrast. 
The high opinion entertained by the Bos- 
tonians of themselves and their city has be- 
come proverbial, partly through the happy 
saying by which their countrymen have 
satirised the foible—that they believe the 
universe moves round the capital of Massa- 
chusetts. They are proud of their Puritan 
forefathers, of their early history, of the first 
great step towards independence by the de- 
struction of the tea-cargoes, and the compul- 
sory evacuation of the city by the Royal 
forces. They look upon their State as the 
very incarnation of independence, and Boston 
as the centre of an intellectual supremacy 
which has moulded the national life. While 
claiming liberty and independence, how- 
ever, she has ruled her own citizens with 
stern discipline. The cramping rigidity of 
law which regulated even details of dress 
and manner and religion has, however, been 
softened and relaxed. The Maine liquor law 





has been replaced by a judicious system of 
licensing, and no man has suffered on any reli- 
gious ground since one Abner Kneeland was 
imprisoned for blasphemy eight-and-thirty 
years ago. Each man may worship God in 
his own way, or not at all, and none can 
make him afraid. Religious liberty exists, 
but sectarian bitterness and jealousy still 
linger, and the Bostonians, like many other 
Christians of the stricter type, appear to be 
still open to the satire of their countryman 
Franklin, quoted by Mr. Rae :— 

“ With regard to future bliss I cannot help imagin- 
ing that multitudes of the zealously orthodox of 
different sects, who at the last day may flock 
together in hopes of seeing each other damned, 
will be disappointed, and obliged to rest content 
with their own salvation.” 


From the home of strict propriety, we 
are carried by a sharp transition to the focus 
of fashionable dissipation, Saratoga. The 
name recalls something more than a mere 
phase of modern life. The surrender of 
General Burgoyne exercised such a powerful 
influence upon the ultimate issue of the War 
of Independence that Sir Edward Creasy 
has classed it among the decisive battles of 
the world. The author supplies some in- 
teresting details with regard to it and the 
incredible blundering of home officials which 
led to the disaster. He shows, moreover, 
that, great as the result of the capitulation 
undoubtedly was, the number of the British 
force which surrendered has been greatly 
exaggerated, amounting only to 3,500 men, 
while the victorious colonial army numbered 
17,000. The forests and swamps which 
hampered and delayed Burgoyne no longer 
trouble the traveller. A city beautiful with 
lawns and gardens has arisen in place of the 
old morass and pine-barren, and 18,000 
people annually dance and promenade and 
gamble about the once solitary medicine- 
springs of the Indians. Passing on to 
Canada, Mr. Rae was struck with the 
extremely “parochial” character of Co- 
lonial politics, leading to struggles as 
petty in object as they are fierce in con- 
duct. But with the consolidation of the 
Dominion grander and wider views will be 
developed. Already Confederation has 
wrought one great result, a growing confi- 
dence in the capacity and permanence of the 
Dominion. This growth of pride and power, 
together with the unfriendliness of the 
United States towards Canada and the 
jealousy of the Union, which is increasing 
throughout the Dominion, renders the incor- 
poration of the latter into the neighbouring 
Republic more and more impossible. Many 
leading American statesmen, such as Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Sumner for example, looked 
forward to this consummation as inevitable, 
whether effected suddenly by force of arms, 
or through the natural working of social and 
political forces leading in the fullness of 
time to a happier union by mutual 
consent. The belief in this result is less 
confident and active now ; in Canada, where 
it was held by only a few, it is practically 
dead—killed by Confederation, which is 
knitting the provinces together as surely 
and as closely as it has bound the thirteen 
States of America into a nation. With this 
belief in future greatness has come the long- 
ing for a more distinct national life; not, 





indeed, for separation from the mother- 
country, but that the practical independence 
of the Dominion should be recognised by a 
position of greater dignity in its relation to 
the mother-country than that of a mere 
British colony. The Canadians have, more- 
over, a sharp sense of neglect in the dis- 
tribution of Imperial honours and Im- 
perial appointments. The fact that while 
a foreigner can be naturalised in Canada 
he cannot claim the privilege of a Brit- 
ish subject when he leaves Canadian 
territory is an old limitation of Imperial 
rights which still remains as a mark of 
colonial inferiority, and which is as useless 
as it is invidious. In his last and most 
attractive chapter Mr. Rae criticises with a 
just severity the various judgments passed 
by Englishmen and other Europeans who 
have written on America, on the one hand, 
and Americans who have written of Eng- 
land, on the other. The narrow prejudices, 
hasty conclusions, unfair, distorted views, so- 
common in both, are paraded with a rigid 
and wholesome impartiality side by side, 
and this review will earn the approval of all 
generous and liberal-minded men on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The author’s project 
of a common citizenship between the two 
countries may be chimerical, or to be 
realised only in the distant future, but we 
may cordially sympathise with him in his 
earnest desire for a closer amity between the 
great Republic and the great Republican 
Monarchy, and in the endeavour which he 
makes to promote it. W. B. CHEADLE. 








Records of the English Catholics under the 
Penal Laws. Chiefly from the Archives 
of the See of Westminster. I. The First 
and Second Diaries of the English College, 
Douay, and an Appendix of Unpublished 
Documents. Edited by the Fathers of the 
Congregation of the London Oratory, 
with an Historical Introduction by Thomas 
Francis Knox, D.D., Priest of the same 
Congregation. (London: David Nutt, 
1878.) 


Tue Roman Catholics in England have of 
late awakened to the conviction that the 
most effectual way of attracting attention 
to themselves is to point to their history 
rather than their theology. In anage when 
men have become weary of discussing the. 
old questions on the old premises, when they 
are impatient of dogma and apt to treat the 
professed controversialist with a languid 
disdain, the attempt to win reception for 
abstract doctrines is a vain one; then is the 
time, if ever, to enlist our sympathies in the 
sufferings and perils and struggles of those 
champions and heroes who, in days gone by, 
believed themselves to be battling for the 
cause of God. Whether the men who played 
their part so stubbornly were right or wrong 
is a matter of very small concern to the 
student of the past; the truth or falsehood 
of this or that opinion are factors which 
scarcely enter into his calculations. 

We have neglected too long to inves- 
tigate the conflict with Rome in the six- 
teenth century from the Catholic side. The 
attitude of ignorant incredulity and timid 
suspicion with which most men have 
listened to any appeal to history which the 
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Roman Catholics have ventured to make has 
not been creditable to us; and that side oc- 
cupies a “ coign of vantage” which modestly 
appeals to the other “ only to be heard.” 

The English Jesuits, as was to be ex- 
pected, were the first to direct attention to 
their “‘ Records.” Unfortunately they have 
made a bad start. Mr. Foley’s volumes, 
though undoubtedly they contain very valu- 
able contributions to our knowledge, are 
defaced by sad inaccuracies, and even the 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, edited 
though they be with very great literary 
ability, are addressed rather to the popular 
ear and the devout Catholic, than to the few 
whose business it is to scrutinise evidence 
and to arrive by patient research at a clear 
view of the meaning of events in a bygone 
age. 

* Cardinal Manning, it seems, has resolved 
to issue a series of Records of the English 
Catholics from a mass of papers which have 
been collected in the archives of the See of 
Westminster, and which date back from the 
beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
and carry us to the present day. The 
editing of these “Records’’ has been 
entrusted to the Oratorians; and, to judge 
by the way in which they have discharged 
their duty in the publication of this volume, 
the work could hardly have been committed 
to more competent hands. The Index by 
Mr. Law is carefully and thoroughly ex- 
ecuted ; the documents are printed without 
note or comment, the sources whence they 
are derived being given in full; and the 
elaborate Historical Introduction by Dr. 
Knox, extending over upwards of 100 
closely printed pages, gives us, on the 
whole, the fullest and most satisfactory his- 
tory of the English colleges of Douai and 
Rheims during the first twenty or thirty 
years of their existence that has ever yet 
been printed. 

It is not a little interesting that the two 
men who must henceforth in some sort be 
regarded as the representatives of the new 
school of Catholic historians were both, if I 
mistake not, at Cambridge together; were 
both scholars at Trinity at the same time; 


and both threw up their prospects of an: 


academical career, the one without taking a 
degree, the other, Dr. Knox, only when he 
had obtained a very high place on the 
Classical Tripos and gained one of the 
Chancellor’s medals from such formidable 
competitors as Dr. Holden and the late Mr. 
Macleane. It was no more than we might 
expect that Dr. Knox should perform his 
task in a scholar-like manner; he tells his 
story in a simple unaffected way; he has 
spared no pains to make himself master of 
the facts he lays before his readers; and 
though of course he has his own opinions 
and convictions, which he takes no pains to 
disguise, he writes with none of the asperity 
ofa partisan, and is fair, candid, and impartial. 

As for the Diaries or Registers of the col- 
leges of Douai and Rheims in this volume, they 
constitute a chronicle of daily occurrences 
from the first opening of Douai in 1568 down 
to the year 1592—i.e., little more than a year 
before Cardinal Allen died. And a very 
curious and suggestive chronicle it is for 
those who know how to read it. It tells 
how on Michaelmas Day, 1568, William 





Allen, who had been Principal of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, with six associates— 
one of whom was a Fellow of Exeter, and 
another a Fellow of New, and all men 
of some mark — took possession of a 
large house, which they had hired, at 
Douai, and began to live in collegiate 
fashion on an income which did not afford 
them 20/. a year a head, and apparently 
without any other reserve of capital than 
that mighty fund of “faith”? which they 
had at their command ; how, throwing them- 
selves upon the compassion and generosity 
of friends at home and abroad, they opened 
their doors to all such students as might 
offer; how students came, often penniless, 
always more or less needy, sometimes with 
the worst motives, as enemies and spies; 
how in less than seven years the college 
became renowned over Europe for the 
excellence of its training, the amazing in- 
tellectual activity of its staff, and the wide 
extent of its influence ; how, after ten years 
of marked success, a party in the town of 
Douai, waxing suspicious of an institution 
which was notoriously under the influence 
of Philip II.,and dreading the possible pres- 
sure which, conceivably, it might exercise in 
favour of the Spaniards, succeeded in closing 
the college and driving away the professors 
and students to Rheims; how at Rheims, 
again, they settled and prospered even more 
remarkably than before; how here there 
came flocking a host of refugees, driven from 
England by the penal laws, who were taken 
in and sent on their way without fee, 
without question, and during their stay 
entertained with a princely hospitality 
that might well have taxed even the 
largest resources ; how, finally, after thirteen 
years at Rheims the college once more re- 
turned to its first home and began a new 
career under altered conditions and different 
auspices. Just at this point the second Diary 
comes to an end, and with it this first 
volume of Records, except that the learned 
editors have given us in addition an Ap- 
pendix of documents of very great value 
collected from depositories all over Europe, 
about which I would gladly say somewhat 
if my space allowed. The letters of Gregory 
Martin to Campion, some extracts from which 
had appeared in Mr. Simpson’s Life of Cam- 
pion, however, can hardly be passed over 
without notice; they give us a high opinion 
of the earnestness and intellect of that 
elegant and accomplished scholar. Nor 
again ought the very remarkable paper on 
the progress of Catholicism in Balliol Col- 
lege to be forgotten. It irresistibly suggests 
that Father Parsons’s expulsion from his 
fellowship was due to quite other causes 
than those which Wood has given us in the 
Athenae, and which bear improbability on the 
face of them. Curious, too, are the stupid 
and clumsy letters of Stapleton—Bellar- 
mine’s tutor at Louvain—curious because 
no writer of the sixteenth century can 
be compared with Stapleton in the nervous 
force and vehemence of his Latin style 
or the largeness of his vocabulary or the 
scorn that he throws into his rhetoric; but 
if these letters area specimen of his English, 
the fewer we see of them the better. 
Though, as I have said, Dr. Knox has 
done his work as editor very admirably—so 





far as it goes—he has not by any means ex. 
hausted his subject. Perhaps it was prudent 
to pass over Allen’s defence of Sir William 
Stanley with a discreet silence; perhaps the 
dissensions in the English college at Rome 
were better left undealt with ; perhaps too 
the affair of the Appellant Priests is reserved 
for another volume. If so, Dr. Knox has a 
task of some delicacy before him, and we 
heretics may be forgiven if we feel not a 
little curious to see how he will discharge it. 
That next volume is to contain a collection 
of Cardinal Allen’s letters, which are sure 
to be well written, and can hardly fail to be 
of great intrinsic value. 

It seems to me a defect in Dr. Knox’s 
Introduction that dates are not printed in 
the margin, or at least at the head of the 
page; the chronological sequence of events 
is difficult to follow. I have noticed very 
few inaccuracies, and none of any import- 
ance, in the printing of this volume, and few 
mistakes in Dr. Knox’s Introduction. A 
man—even a learned man—may be excused 
for saying that in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
the Franciscans “ had no English subjects in 
their order,” for it is not everyone who can 
be supposed to know the story of “old 
Father John,”’ who lived till 1590 under the 
protection of the Earls of Derby, retaining 
to the last his Franciscan habit ; or who has 
ever heard of Father Collier, who died in 
prison about the same time; or of Father 
John Buckley, alias Godfrey Jones, who, 
after leaving England a year or two before, 
returned in 1592, and was executed in 1598 ; 
or of Father Nelson, who died somewhere 
in Herefordshire in 1628, in extreme old 
age. All these were Franciscans, but the 
Certamen Seraphicum is a very rare book, 
and one may pass a long life without being 
fortunate enough to seeacopy. But the most 
unaccountable omission in the Introduction is 
that of any notice of or even allusion to the 
literary work of these Douai scholars, ata 
time when their books were being sent forth 
in shoals. As to attempting a complete 
bibliography of English Catholic writers at 
Douai, Rheims, and elsewhere during this 
period, only they who have gone at all 
deeply into the subject can have any notion 
of the enormous difficulty of such an experi- 
ment, But surely, surely, the glory and the 
boast of Rheims is the translation of the 
New Testament into English as early as 
1582; and though the translation of 
the Old Testament did not appear till 
twenty years afterwards, yet Allen and his 
coadjutors at Douvai have the credit of that 
important undertaking, and it certainly was 
very far advanced during the years with 
which Dr. Knox’s Historical Introduction is 
concerned. 

We are promised in the next volume a 
further instalment of these “ Diaries,’”’ com- 
prising the years between 1598 and 1633, 
ve. the years which saw the death of Eliza- 
beth and the accession of James I., the 
Gunpowder Plot, the Spanish Marriage 
Negotiations, the union with Henrietta 
Maria, the mission of Gondomar, and much 
else that can hardly have failed to leave 
some trace of its influence and some memo- 
rials of the interest which it aroused at 
the time in the pages of the Registers of 
Douai. Avaustus JESSOPP. 
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SKEAT AND BELL’S CHAUCER. 


Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer; with 
Poems formerly printed with his or attri- 
buted to him. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by Robert Bell. Revised Edition, in Four 
Volumes, with a Preliminary Essay by 
the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. (London: 
G. Bell & Sons, 1878.) 


Mr. Sxeat has done good service to the 
eause of Chaucer scholarship, not only by 
his Preliminary Essay to this revised issue 
of the stereotyped Bell’s Chaucer, but even 
more by his boldly putting all the spurious 
poems, once wrongly attributed to Chaucer, 
in an Appendix comprising the last fifth of 
yol. iii, and all vol. iv. This is the first 
outward and visible sign, in an edition of 
the poet, of the inward conviction which 
we Chaucerians have for years been working 
to bring about, and it will, I hope, soon 
convert that chief sinner in this matter, 
who, in a well-known London College and 
many provincial lecture-rooms, still con- 
fuses his pupils’ minds, to the wonder 
of the best-informed among them, by giving 
them “mixtelyn,” * for the pure flour of 
Chaucer’s brain. 

If only all professors of English literature 
and writers of articles on Chaucer could be 
endowed with Mr. Skeat’s clear common- 
sense, critical power, and knowledge of the 
English language in all its stages from 
Beowulf to Shakspere, Chaucer’s memory 
and genius would soon be cleared from 
all the rubbish which old printers and 
editors heaped round it, and the absurdity 
of making him the author of such pieces 
as The Court of Love, The Testament of Love, 
&c. &e., would soon be stopped. Mr. Skeat 
says of the former—called by one writer 
“a light and lovely work of Chaucer’s 
youth,” and by another insisted on as 
Chaucer’s because James I. of Scotland 
imitated it about 1430 a.p.:— 

“Of all the pieces attributed to Chaucer, none is 
so utterly unlike him as The Court of Love. The 
language can scarcely be said to belong even to 
the fifteenth century, but belongs rather to the 
reign of Henry VIII., or even later.” 

So too in Mr. Skeat’s criticisms of the 
other spurious poems, the reader feels that a 
man with knowledge is speaking. There is 
no vague windy talk, but definite assertion 
on the turning-points of the case, by a man 
who has the facts at his fingers’ ends :— 

“ The Flower and the Leaf purports to have been 
written by a woman, and no doubt was so; the 
language is so clearly that of the fifteenth century 
(and not very early in the century either), that it 
is impossible to connect it with Chaucer. It 
contradicts the laws of prosody and of rhyme as 
deduced from his genuine works. The rhyming 
of ‘pleasure’ with ‘desire, in stanza 17, is 
enough to make the most credulous person pause 
and reflect.” + 

Of The Romaunt of the Rose Mr. Skeat 
Says :— 

“When it comes to be examined carefully, it pre- 
sents to those who have eyes to see, and who are 
sufficiently acquainted with Middle-English to 
apprehend, such clear and consistent evidences of 
an original Northern origin as to settle the ques- 


———— 


tion beyond all doubt.* To which may be added 
that it transgresses, over and over again, the laws 
of Chaucer's prosody as obtained from his genuine 
works, and contains several rhymes such as he 
never employs.” 

And so on. Now let the results of the 
work and knowledge implied in criticism 
like Mr. Skeat’s be compared with that of 
any critic who tries to establish the genuine- 
ness of these spurious poems. The reader will 
soon see whom he can trust. On the point of 
language, surely, Mr. Skeat speaks with 
authority. He is one of our only three or 
four sound Anglo-Saxon scholars—witness 
his admirable Four-Text editions of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English Gospels of 
St. Mark and St. Luke for the Cambridge 
University Press: he has produced for the 
Early English Text Society his grand Three- 
Version edition of the Vision of Piers Plow- 
man, by Chaucer’s great contemporary, 
long Will: he has edited large portions of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales with a care and 
accuracy that leave nothing to be desired : 
and his other editions of Havelok, Lance- 
lot, Joseph of Armathye, Partenay, &c., have 
established his reputation on the surest 
grounds. He has now confirmed and 
strengthened, by incontrovertible arguments, 
the conclusions of Mr. Bradshaw, Prof. ten 
Brink, and others, as to the spuriousness of 
these guasi-Chaucer poems, and has thus, I 
hope, knocked the last nail into the coffin of 
the superstition that has hitherto defended 
them. 

The present edition of Chaucer contains 
the genuine minor poem formerly omitted 
from it, the beautiful Former Age, discovered 
by Mr. Bradshaw, as well as the Envoy to 
Truth, first printed by me. The Introduc- 
tions and Notes to this edition, though not 
fully revised, render it the most useful to the 
student of Chaucer, that star of Early Eng- 
land. F. J. FuRNIVALL, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Benedicta. By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1878.) 

Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1878.) 


Iittledale. By “Sejanus.” In Three 
Volumes. (London: Tinsley Bros., 
1878.) 


To the reviewer of such novels as Bene- 
dicta there are some three courses open. 
He may speak his mind frankly, and so 
lay himself open to the charge of illiberal 
ruffianism; or, disdaining to lift his pen 
against a woman saving in the way of kind- 
ness, he may allow himself to seem taken 
with the manner of the stuff on which he 
is sitting in judgment, and be feebly and 
volubly benevolent; or he may lay by the 
ensigns of his craft for evermore, and retire 
from the world of novels ‘‘ into Diogenic tub 
or otherwise,” and decline to have anything 
whatever to do with those who write them. 
Of these the first would seem to be the best ; 
thankless though it be, the shadow of Duty 





* Rye and wheat ground together. 

t “I have made a considerable list of rimes in the 
Romaunt, which agree, not with those in Chaucer, 
but with those in Barbour’s Bruce !”—Skeat 





* “T give one example. Thore (there) is rimed 
with more. Chaucer writes ther, moré, which cannot 
rime. Barbour writes char, mar, a perfect rime, See 
R.R, 1853.” —Skeat. 





spreads over andennobles it. The influence 
of that abstraction which, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, 


“From vain temptations doth set free,” 


makes it almost easy for me to say that Bene- 
dicta is really a very poor novel—poor in 
plot, poor in character, poor in dialogue, poor 
in English, poor in everything but ambition 
and the quality of innocuousness. Benedicta 
is a surprising combination of profundity and 
simplicity. Her simplicity is made evident 
by the fact that at seventeen, the daughter 
of a remarkable member of Parliament, 
“the relentless foe of crime that went hand 
in hand with culture,’ whatever that may 
be, she wears hobnail boots, and has to be 
sent from home and the discussion and ex- 
pectation of the millennium with an inexor- 
able nurse of somewhat violent religious 
tendencies, to be taught that after all “ there 
is some distinction between boys and girls.” 
Of her profundity we have ample proof in 
the soliloquy she makes, at the same age, 
over a rabbit she has just shot :— 


“ Does the future ever mend the past? Hardly ; 
for the future cannot give life to the poor little 
rabbit I shot. The past, therefore, can only teach 
the future. But at what acost! ‘The sacrifice of 
a life. It is just the same with all our wrong 
actions ; and our irrevocable deeds of the past are 
but the heart’s blood which we shed to inform the 
future.” 


To these traits there should be added the in- 
formation that her smile reminds one of her 
acquaintances of ‘‘ sunbeams sparkling upon 
granite;”’ that, having fallen violently in 
love with a handsome artist, who “might 
have stood for a model of David or Apollo,” 
and yielded to the need of epistolary inter- 
course with him so far as to write him a 
letter, she blushes “ violently,” and tears up 
“the tell-tale words into a hundred frag- 
ments ;”’ and that, snubbed by the said 
artist, she disintegrates his letter and flings 
the pieces “ into the basin of water in which 
she had previously washed her hands,” 
watches “the floating fragments with a 
smile of scorn,” and addresses them in 
a very neat and defiant little speech. It 
will be perceived at once that she is an 
extraordinary creature. Taken all round, 
however, she is not amusing; neither dur- 
ing her period of probation in the drawing- 
room where “statuettes of Parian com- 
memorated Grecian beauty in various odd 
corners ;”’ nor when, “in the full flush of 
her magnificent development,” she is making 
everybody happy; nor when, her young 
days shaded by the final loss in mid-channel 
of him “who might have stood for,” &c., 
she passes from us in an apotheosis of bene- 
volence and mourning raiment, ‘looking 
thinner and paler than when first we knew 
her, but far more beautiful.” The authoress 
would seem to have intended her for a sort 
of nineteenth-century Miranda, but she is at 
best a gushing hoyden, whose innocence is 
too fond to be other than offensive in the 
extreme. The characters grouped about her 
are unsuccessful enough to be her not un- 
worthy companions, the least faulty being 
probably the Mrs. Blake who is responsible 
for the existence of the handsome artist. 
Altogether, Mrs. Phillips is not to be con- 
gratulated on what would seem to be her 
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maiden work, nor’ encouraged very strongly 
to persevere in the difficult ways of literature. 

Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s new novel is not 
s) great an advance upon her first as might 
have been expected. Juliet’s Guardian, with 
many defects, was on the whole a somewhat 
promising book. In Deceivers Ever the promise 
is less, if the defects are fewer. It may be 
described as an outcome of the example of 
Miss Broughton; Miss Broughton clothed 
and in her right mind, as it were, with her 
commonplace-book beyond reach and her 
scepticism in abeyance. Ella Dallas, the 
heroine, is clearly akin to the Joans and 
issthers of the world of fiction, but she is 
better bred than they, is not so fond of romps, 
is less passionate and rebellious, and is alto- 
gether of better and stronger fibre and a 
more wholesome habit of thought and feel- 
ing. The wicked hero, too, is very much 
like those monstrosities of sex with which 
Miss Broughton has familiarised us. Like 
them he is a “ Viking ”—that is to say he is 
blonde and a man of stalwart inches; though, 
unlike them, he is not an officer in any 
regiment whatever, does not rejoice in 
the possession of abnormal moustaches or 
an interesting scar, and is rather a gay 
deceiver than a big honest lumbering 
creature of impulse. And the motive of the 
plot, which is one of passion thwarted and of 
lives to all appearance broken and shattered 
irreparably, is one that might have come 
as fitly from Miss Broughton as from Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron. The likeness, in fact, is 
unmistakeable, thongh it is tempered with 
the evidences of an individuality in some 
sort original. Mrs. Lovett Cameron is 
always earnest and conscientious, and writes 
with an appearance of reticence and re- 
straint that in its way is commendable 
enough. Deceivers Ever, indeed, is a really 
readable book. The English is usually care- 
ful, its descriptions are spirited, its rhetoric is 
not very obtrusive nor very offensive, and its 
dialogue is here and there tolerably adequate. 
Its men, I think, are failures—one of them, 
Mr. Snell, being a ghastly failure—thongh 
Mr. Colthorpe, the most spirited sketch of 
all, is not unamusing; and Jack Ormsby, 
the ‘‘ Viking,” puppet as he is, is not 
bad as puppets go. The women are better; 
one of them, Mrs. Joe Hardy, being very 
aptly and spiritedly sketched indeed ; while 
at least two others, Mrs. Jack Ormsby and 
Lady Althea Dallas, if their conception be 
somewhat traditional, are vigorous and 
pointed in the matter of execution. I confess 
a profound disbelief in the heroine, Ella 
Dallas, though she is quite organic com- 
pared with poor Benedicta Heathcote, and 
though the record of her adventures is as- 
suredly a better book than the ordinary run 
of such things. If it should ever achieve 
the honour of a second edition, by the way, 
it might be worth Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s 
while to reconsider that “cantata of Ros- 
sini,” sung, among other things, by one of 
her young ladies in a drawing-room after 
dinner. 

Whether ‘Sejanus” be a cunningly alle- 
gorical predication, or a mere anagram, or a 
pleasantly mysterious effort of some sort of 
humour, I cannot pretend to say. What is 
certain about it is that it is the pen-name 
of a gentleman who has some knowledge of 





the subtleties of legal procedure, a certain 
faculty for the making of plots, an excessive 
fondness for the use of the periphrasis, a 
portentous gift of metaphor and ana- 
logy, and a baneful and awful tendency 
to the utterance of crude but solemn didac- 
tics on any and every occasion. His book 
is not unreadable on the whole. It contains 
a vast, a voluminous, a bewildering intrigue, 
points of which have to be brought out by 
means of documentary evidence originally 
provided by Sarsfield and Prince Eugéne ; a 
large number of characters in all ranks of 
life, from shoemakers and detectives to po- 
tential peers and actual Queen’s Counsel, an 
overpowering quantity of very obvious 
morality or eloquence (one hardly knows 
what to call it), and more truisms than 
have ever before been brought together into 
the compass of a single work. It is also 
remarkable in the possession of a heroine 
who is seduced from the parson she loves 
(and marries after all) by the aid of such 
pretty tiny kickshaws as earrings and drops 
of gin, and of a hero who, after behaving 
like a finished rascal for some seven hundred 
and fifty octavo pages, has forced upon him 
a conviction of the error of his ways by 
having his head battered in unexpectedly, 
and ends by “ crying out of sack and going 
away an it had been a christom child.” 
Had “Sejanus’”’ but chosen to exercise a 
little more judgment in the conduct of his 
plot, and a great deal wiser discretion in the 
control of his eloquence, Littledale would 
have been a better novel than it is. As it 
is, there is not much to be said of it, saving 
that, while it is somewhat too suggestive of 
an indigestion of romance to be altogether 
acceptable, it is, as some of those who read 
it will possibly express themselves, ‘‘ not so 


very bad after all.” W. E. Hentey. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Poztical Works of Thoms Cooper. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton.) When the history of Chartism 
comes to be written, especially if it be treated 
from its poetic side, the public at large will prob- 
ably be startled to find how great an influence the 
life and writings of Shelley had over -English 
Radicals thirty years ago. In 1840 the name of 
the author of Queen Mab had still an ominous 
and sinister sound to the respectable citizen, and 
the question of his position in English literature 
was still treated as anopen one. It was, no doubt, 
The Masque of Anarchy which endeared the name 
of Shelley to the extreme Liberal party ; that fiery 
hymn of revolution, bravely published by Leigh 
Hunt at no small personal peril, was the very 
gospel of Chartism, and its existence gave a sacred 
value to all Shelley’s works in the eyes of men 
who sympathised with those massacred at Man- 
chester. Among the Radical poets directly in- 
spired by Shelley, some, like Wade, have passed 
away, but three, at least, of the most genuinely 
gifted remain in Mr. W. B. Scott, Mr. W. Linton, 
and Mr. Cooper. It is to be noticed that if the 
Masque of Anarchy, as seems likely, first at- 
tracted these men to Shelley, it was not that 
poem which finally enforced their allegiance. 
The Year of the World belongs to the school 
of Alastor just as surely as The Purgatory of 
Suicides is the result of The Revolt of Islam. It 
is more than thirty years since Mr. Cooper pub- 
lished his famous epic, and the circumstances that 
led to its publication are perhaps not clearly re- 
membered. The Purgatory of Suicides was a 
“ prison-rhyme,” the solace of two years of con- 
finement in Stafford gaol on a false accusation of 





having been concerned in a violent outbreak 
among the Staffordshire Potteries in 1842. Sir 
William Follett forced a ae out of the 
wavering judge, and avenged society upon 
the "Ohartists” in a body. "Came was et 
the most severely punished of these judicial 
victims, but his confinement was sufficiently 
rigorous an? painful. He employed his leisure 
in composing 2 long poem, in ten books, and in 
the Spenserian stanza, in which the spirits of all 
the suicides of history were displayed expiating 
their crime in purgatory, and conversing with one 
another. The poem, which was full of splendid 
rhetorical indignation and breathed a passionate 
love of liberty, was dedicated to Carlyle, and 
obtained a great deal of public attention at its 
first appearance. It has long been out of print, 
and Mr. Cooper has done well to reproduce a 
work which has secured a niche in the literature 
of his country, and which will always be read 
with interest by a certain number of readers. As 
a specimen of Mr. Cooper's style we may quote 
part of a beautiful passage in which the wanderer 
meets the figure of Sappho bending, as if in stone, 
over a sepulchral urn :— 
“ Enrapt to ecstasy, I gazed till life 

Began to fill its breast, and passion shone 

Through its unmarbled eyes! Death a vain strife 

Essayed, with chilly grasp around her zone, 

To hold jn sculptured grief that ardent one. 

Lo! high immortal Love breathed vital power 

On her fair limbs, and, with a gentle moan, 

She raised her head-——a monument no more 
Of sorrow—but, for Love, a peerless cynosure. 


Her islet shell the burning Lesbian took 
From sad repose upon the urn that feigned 
To hold the image of her grief, and strook 
The matchless chords as one who pain disdained : 
Then, proudly, though with tears, she thus com- 
plained 
Of slighted tenderness, vowing to feed 
Her fruitless flame till, spirit disenchained 
From torture, her deep constancy its meed 
Should find in some blest state for souls by gods de- 
creed. 
Phaon! beloved, unloving Phaon! thee 
The mail enamoured hymns—by pain unchanged 
In Hades, as by scorn on earth: on me 
Let angry Jove, the Torturer, be avenged 
For slighted life and order disarranged 
Of his stera government: woe shall not wrest 
Thy image from its throne: never estranged 
Shall be her love from Sappho’s faithful breast : 
She can love on—unloved, despised, ache-doomed, 
unblest !” 
In 1873 Mr. Cooper, having undergone a com- 
plete change of religious conviction, published 
The Paradise of Martyrs, © poem in the same 
stanza, but with none of the fire of his early 
masterpiece. The present edition, which is very 
attractively got up, includes, beside the two long 
poems, a variety of lyrics mostly political in cha- 
racter. We warmly congratulate the veteran poet 
on his reappearance, and predict for him as cordial 
a welcome from the new generation as that which 
he enjoyed from the old. The poems will form 
the best possible commentary on his recently- 
published autobiography. 


Studies in the Idylls: an Essay on Mr. Tenny- 
son's “ Idylis of the King.” By Henry Elsdale. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.) To persons who desire 
to make a minute study of Mr. Tennyson’s Idylls, 
this book may be recommended. It is gracefully 
and agreeably written, and in the main appears 
to be worked out with care on right lines, Per- 
haps Mr. Elsdale is tempted to look for a little 
more allegorical significance in details than the 
author of the Idylls put into his poems. It must 
also be confessed that to write two hundred pages 
upon these poems necessarily requires that the 
criticism be sometimes beaten thin. Only a 


limited number of good things can be said even of 
Hamlet: criticism gains in force by being com- 
pressed and constrained within narrow bounds. 
One special point of interest to which Mr. Els- 
dale calls attention is the season of the year to 
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which each Idyll belongs :—Arthur was born on 
the night of the new year; in May he was 
wedded; “Gareth and Lynette” is a poem of 
spring-time ; “ Enid” of summer; when Vivien 
beguiles Merlin it is a sultry summer afternoon ; 
“The Last Tournament” is an autumn poem ; 
finally, in “The Passing of Arthur” it is again 
the close and the beginning of a year:— 
« And the new sun rose, bringing the new year.” 


And thus, as Mr. Elsdale notes, the mystic cycle 
is complete. 


Cassell's Library of English Religious Literature. 
Selected, Edited, and Arranged by Henry Morley, 
Professor of English Literature at University 
College, London. (Cassell, Petter and Galpin.) 
A pleasant and useful volume for popular reading, 
of selections in prose and verse, introduced by short 
notices of the writers. Want of proportion and a 
certain want of method are the chief faults in this 
miscellany. Had the lines been drawn rightly 
and firmly throughout, the book would be far more 
instructive ; the writers should have been carefully 

uped, and minor writers have been sub- 
ordinated to the leaders of religious thought and 
feeling. This book will remind some readers of 
that excellent store of well-arranged extracts and 
criticism, Our Christian Classics, by the late Rev. 
James Hamilton, 


Echoes from Mist-land ; or, the Nibelungen Lay 
revealed to Lovers of Romance and Chivalry. By 
Auber Forestier. (Chicago: Griggs and Co.; 
London : Triibner.) The Nibelungen story told 
in English prose for modern readers. We can 
well imagine the story better told, in simpler and 
sweeter and stronger English, as Charles Kingsley 
night have told it had he tried. But Mr. Forestier’s 
book may have its uses of a secondary kind, and 
may serve to bring readers, and especially young 
readers, within the range of the powerful attrac- 
tion of the original. The following is an instance 
of the clumsy modernism which offends in Mr. 
Forestier’s style: “Gunther expressed his deep 
sympathy for Etzel’s bereavement, and keen 
appreciation of the attention shown in thus 
officially announcing it to him.” Still this is not 
80 vicious as the spurious archaic manner. 


Shakespere’s Hamlet. Edited by Samuel Neil. 
Collins.) This volume of Collins's School and 
ollege Classics is a well-planned and well-pre- 
pared piece of work. In some respects it has the 
advantage of the Clarendon Press edition of the 
same play, some of the difficult questions other 
than textual or philological which must come be- 
fore any student who reads the play being here 
carefully treated. The Introduction gives infor- 
mation with respect to the source and date of 
Hamlet. The Appendix contains articles on 
Hamlet's Age; the “ Dozen or Sixteen Lines ;” 
the Notes of Time in the Play ; Hamlet’s Madness ; 
“Had the Queen any share in the Murder of her 
Husband ?” &e. 


The Tragedy of Macbeth according to the First 
Folio, with Remarks on Shakspere’s Use of Capital 
Letters in his Manuscript, and a few Notes. By 
Allan Park Paton. (Edinburgh: Edmondson 
and Co.) The idea of this edition is that the 
first folio following Shakspere’s manuscript prints 
with capital letters every word on which Shak- 
Spere intended stress to be laid. Mr. Paton, from 
his experience in public reading, vouches for the 
trustworthiness of this guide to emphasis fur- 
nished by the capitals of the folio. The truth in 
this notion seems to be that when formal rules 
did not regulate the use of capital letters, writers 
and printers did, as Mr. Paton supposes, fre- 
quently and almost instinctively make prominent 
an emphatic word by the use of such capital 
letters. But that no system of this kind was de- 
liberately adopted by the editors or printers of the 
folio is certain. Mr. Paton has thought of a 
charming title for an edition of the plays, “The 
Hamnet Shakespere,” named after Hamnet, the 





dead son whom Shakspere loved, and of whom 
perhaps he thought when King John was written. 


Die Balkan-Haiduken. Fin Beitrag zur innern 
Geschichte des Slaventhums. Von Georg Rosen, 
(Leipzig: Brockhaus.) On the Eastern Question 
“all men are liars.” Suspicion attaches even to 
the statements of the really well-informed and 
moderate writers on both sides, like the Turcophils 
St. Clair and Brophy, and the Bulgarophil Kanitz, 
who have not disgraced and stultified themselves 
by the shrieks and inventions to which some 
eminent persons have descended. The natural 
German feeling toward Slavs is hatred, and 
their sentiment being instinctive is more bitter 
and permanent than our accidental jealousy. We 
should therefore hardly expect Rosen to be a per- 
fectly impartial writer; but he isa thorough scholar, 
and, having been for some time German Consul- 
General at Belgrade, he has a knowledge of modern 
Balkan politics such as no private person could 
acquire. He has now translated some popular 
Bulgarian robber-ballads, and the autobiography 
of the political brigand Panajot Hitov, whose con- 
fessions throw floods of light on Bulgarian 
methods in robbery and massacre, and on recent 
Servian, Roumanian, and Panslavist intrigues in the 
Balkans. The word ‘“ Haiduk” originally meant 
a Hungarian armed shepherd, or frontier guard of 
the Turkish march, and was transferred to the 
robbers of the Balkans, who have hitherto defied 
every attempt to extirpate them, even when made 
by such energetic rulers as Trajan and Midhat 
Pasha. The Haiduk of late years has generally been 
an ordinary criminal, often of the worst hue, who 
has escaped from justice and banded with others of 
his kidney, who robs and murders Muhammadans 
ad infinitum, old men, women, and children in- 
cluded, but, in theory at least, spares Slav Chris- 
tians. It is to be observed that some of the Bul- 
garian risings,of which we have occasionally heard, 
were mere Haiduk movements. Unlike Brophy 
and St. Clair, this author admits that the Haiduk is 
stimulated by a national feeling, but says that the 
political motive is as supplementary with him as 
with the Bourbon brigand of the Abruzzi. This, 
so far as we can judge, was originally the case 
with Panajot, who started as a bandit to gratify 
his own personal desires of revenge, but from 
being a mere Robin Hood gradually rose to the 
dignity of a species of Bulgarian Garibaldi. 
According to the ex-consul, the southern Slavs 
have lost all sense of humanity, so that many 
Bulgarians think it a good deed to cut the throats 
of little Turkish children. Rosen says that their 
present savagery of feeling and practice did not 
exist before the Crimean war, and that the South 
Slaventhum owes its progress in cruelty to the 
heated appeals and language of the Moscow 
Panslavists. In former times the misdeeds of the 
Haiduks were the struggles of Bulgarian criminals 
against the Turkish authorities. Of late years, 
thanks to Moscow, the war has been waged against 
babies and women with child. Rosen does not 
ascribe to the Russian Government any com- 
plicity in the intrigues of the Moscow Slavo- 

hils, or with their system of glorifying the 
bloody Balkan brigandage with the halo of 
= martyrdom: the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
urg is too well aware that Panslavism is 
a standing menace to official Russia as well 
as to European civilisation. Panajot’s memoirs 
chiefly relate to the great Bulgarian brigand cam- 
paigns of 1860-67. They show the piteous plight 
to which the Servian Government was constantly 
reduced in its attempts to satisfy the Turks on 
one hand, and the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Slavophils on the other, when Panajot established 
himself in Servia on a coign of vantage suitable 
for incursions into Turkish territory. It was the 
hope of the wire-pullers that the Porte would 
finally lose patience with its vassal, who would 
call for Russian help, thus precipitating the war 
from which they hoped so much. So far as 
can be judged from Panajot’s evidence, his band 
was supplied with money, at any rate in 1868, by 





Bulgarian merchants settled in Bucharest, and 
there is no proof that the Servian Ministers (who 
finally put the Slav Fra Diavolo into prison) or 
the Roumanian Government did anything serious 
toward stirring up insurrection in Turkey. Pana- 
jet charges Russia and Prince Gortschakoff with 
eing the worst enemies of the Slav cause, accu- 
sations in which clever persons who “ from indi- 
rs find directions out” will no doubt see a 
ind! 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A meertiIne of the Council of the Folk Lore 
Society was held last week, Mr. W. J. Thoms in 
the Chair. A collection of Japanese folk-tales 
was offered for publication by Mr. OC. Pfoundes, 
who took them down himself from the lips of 
their Japanese reciters. Also a collection of tales, 
customs, and traditions illustrative of West Sus- 
sex folk-tale, compiled by a lady some years ago. 
Two letters from hesign correspondents were read, 
the one, from Copenhagen, referring to the pro- 
posed publication on the part of the Society of a 
translation of Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie—a 
task which is perhaps somewhat too heavy for a 
very young Society to undertake—and the other, 
from Canada, suggesting that application should 
be made by the Society to the various Historical 
Societies of America for leave to make use of the 
large collections of tales of the North American 
Indians, which have long been lying in their 
archives, vainly awaiting an editor. 

Ir appears that a considerable feeling of dis- 
trust exists in the North of England with regard 
to the scheme for obtaining a University Charter 
for Owens College, Manchester. This feeling has 
taken shape in the preparation of a counter- 
memorial shortly to be presented to the Privy 
Council, and also in a letter signed by the Chair- 
man of the Council of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. On the other hand, the authorities of 
Owens College, with the judicious energy that has 
characterised all the operations of their campaign, 
have anticipated their opponents by the issue of a 
little pamphlet forming No. 6 of the series. They 
undertake to show that the objections raised, so 
far as reasonable, have already been met either in 
their own original memorial, or in some portion 
of their subsequently published papers. At the 
same time, they profess themselves willing to 
make certain concessions, calculated to disarm the 
— of those whose disagreement is based 
only upon points of detail. Altogether, “ his 
Grace the Lord President of the Council,” with 
whom the ultimate decision rests, is placed in a 
position of no little responsibility. 

Messrs. C, Kegan Pavt anp Co. have pub- 
lished in a pamphlet form the annual address 
delivered by Mr. Richard Congreve on the 
Festival of Humanity, January 1, 1878. Mr. 
Congreve, as his custom is on these occasions, 
first reviews the condition of public affairs, and 
then treats of the inner life of the Positivist com- 
munity. If one who isan outsider but no scoffer 
may be permitted to criticise, we should say that 
this does not rank among the most persuasive of 
his writings. Considering all the circumstances, 
it is hardly surprising that a tone of melancholy, 
though not of despair, should pervade the whole. 
His confident belief in the ultimate success of the 
cause, despite present appearances, seems some- 
what strained. The transparent earnestuess of his 
own convictions no one can doubt. 

A Geran translation of Mr. Sayce’s Baby- 
lonian Literature, which was publisied in Jan- 
uary last, is in preparation, 

Mr. R, G. Harrsurron is preparing a work to 
be entitled Primaeval Legends of the 4 aradise, the 
Deluge, of the Land of the Pleiad.s, and their 
connexion with a Divine Benefactor and the pre- 
Christian Cross, Mr. Haliburton’s investigations 
into the worship of the Pleiades and the primi- 
tive Pleiades year are well known, and the 
volume will contain a large mass of research. 
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Tue Fourth Oriental Congress will be held at 
Florence next September, from the 12th to the 
18th of the month, in the Palazzo Riccardi, lent 
for the purpose by the Provincial Council. An 
exhibition of various objects illustrative of the 
East, such as books, MSS., coins, maps, idols and 
the like, will be on view in the hall of Luca 
Giordano and the adjoining rooms, and _contribu- 
tions to the exhibition are requested. Tickets of 
admission to the Congress cost 12 francs, but 
the delegates are allowed to grant them only to 
scholars and other qualified persons. The Con- 
gress will hold eight sessions on North Egyptian, 
on the Semitic languages including Assyrian, on 
Tranian including Armenian, on Indian, on Indo- 
European generally, on Chinese, Indo-Chinese 
and Tibetan, on Ural-Altaic, and on Polynesian. 
The following is a list of the foreign delegates :— 
London, Prof. Th. Chenery, Robert Cust; Edin- 
burgh, John Muir; Oxford, Prof. James Legge, 
Prof. A. H. Sayce ; Cambridge, Prof. W. Wright ; 
Calcutta, Rajendralila Mitra, William Stokes; 
Bombay, Dr. Georg Biihler; Madras, Dr. A. 
Burnell ; Poona, Dr. Fr. Kielhorn; Lahore, Gott. 
Leitner; Benares, R. T. Griffith, Esq.; New 
York, Wells Williams ; New Haven, Prof. Whit- 
ney; Paris, Ernest Renan, Karl Schefer, Michel 
Bréal, Barthélemy de Saint-Hilaire; Marseilles, 
FE. Souvaire; Miinster, Prof. Jacobi; Rostock, 
Prof. Philippi; Marburg, Prof. Ferd. Justi; 
Erlangen, Prof. Fred. Spiegel; Bonn, Prof. 
Theodor Aufrecht; Strassburg, Prof. Néldeke ; 
Breslau, Prof. Ad. Stenzler; Leiden, Prof. de 
Goeje, Prof. Kern; Louvain, Prof. F. Néve; 
Berlin, Prof. Rich. Lepsius, Prof. Albr. Weber, 
Prof. Dieterici; Leipzig, Prof. Fleischer, Prof. 
L. Krehl; Vienna, Prof. Fred. Miiller, Von 
Kremer; Innsbruck, Prof. Bern. Jiilg; Prague, 
Prof. Alfr. Ludwig; Pest, Prof. A. Vambéry, 
Count Geza Kuun; Dresden, Georg von der 
Gabelentz; Tiibingen, Prof. Rudolph Roth; 
Jena, Prof. Gust. Stickel; Bern, Prof. A. Sprenger ; 
Ziirich, Prof. Schweizer Sidler; Géttingen, Prof. 
Theod. Benfey; Halle, Prof. Fred. Pott, Prof. 
Rich. Gosche; Giessen, Prof. Vullers; Gotha, 
Prof, Pertsch ; Griefswald, Prof. Ahlwardt ; Kiel, 
Prof. Pischel; Kénigsberg, Prof. Nesselmann ; 
Munich, Prof. Trumpp; Heidelberg, Prof. Weil ; 
Copenhagen, Prof. F. A. Mehren; Lund, Prof. 
Tegner ; Christiania, Prof. Lieblein; Helsingfors, 
Prof. Lagus ; St. Petersburg, the Committee of 
the Third Congress; Kazan, Prof. Gottwaldt ; 
Dorpat, Prof. W. Volek; Warsaw, W. Tiesen- 
hausen; Moscow, V. Miller; Madrid, Pasquale 
Gayangos, Odoardo Saavedra ; Oporto, Prof. Ad. 
Coelho; Bucharest, Prof. B. P. Hasdeu ; Tiflis, 
Ad. Berger ; Constantinople, Ahmed Vefyk Pasha; 
Armenia, Leonde Alishan ; Cairo, Mariette Bey ; 
Peking, T. F. Wade, J. Edkins; Yeddo, W. G. 
Aston, E. Satow. 


WE are glad to hear that Dr. Carl Knies, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Heidelberg, intends 
shortly to publish a new edition of his highly 
philosophical work, Ueber die politische Oekonomie 
vom Standpunckte der geschichtlichen Methode, 
which has been for some time out of print, and is 
much called for, An English translation of this 
excellent work would be a boon to students of 
philosophy generally, as well as of political 
economy in particular. A new edition has also 
been ordered of Dr. Knies’s work, Ueber die 
Eisenbahnen und thre Wirkungen. In the first 
edition of this book Dr. Knies showed that it was 
not in England that the greatest rise of prices 
after the discovery of the Californian and Aus- 
tralian mines had taken place. In Germany, where 
the previous range of prices had been much lower 
than in England, a considerably greater rise had 
followed the increase in the supply of the precious 
metals in Europe, because Germany had at the 
same time been put by railways into rapid com- 
munication with the best European markets. 
When a dear place and a cheap place are brought 
into proximity, prices rise in the latter. Had the 
new gold not been discovered, prices would have 





risen in Germany, but fallen in England. The 
third and concluding part of Dr. Knies’s Geld und 
Credit goes to press in May. In the second part, 
as our readers may remember, the author severely 
handled Mr. H. D. Macleod, and we understand 
that some English economists of higher reputa- 
tion will meet with criticism in the concluding 
part. 

Tue Keystone, a journal of building, architec- 
ture, art-decoration, art, and engineering, is an- 
nounced to appear on May 1. The object of the 
new journal, which will be published monthly, is 
to serve as a supplement to “any publication 
dealing exclusively, and therefore more minutely, 
with some one of those subjects which it is the 
province of the Keystone to gather together, and 
treat as a whole.” 


WE have received the first number of a new 
Italian Review, published at Milan, and entitled 
La Rivista Repubblicana di Politica, Filosofia, 
Scienze, Lettere ed Artt. 

A German translation of Swinburne’s Atalanta 
in Calydon has just been published by Count 
Albrecht Vickenburg. 


BesipE the republications of Tauchnitz and 
Asher, another series, comprising translations of all 
the best English novelists, is about to appear in 
Germany. Britannia-Bibliothek is the name of 
this new undertaking, which is to be published by 
Schultz and Co., of Strassburg. ita; Is he 
Popenjoy? and Young Musgrave are to open the 
series. 

THe death is announced of the Marquis 
d’Audriffet, at the age of 81. He was the author 
of various works on French finance, among which 
are his Examen des Revenus publics (1839), and 
Le Systeme financier de la France (1840). Dr. 
William Williams, Bishop of Waiapu, who died 
on February 9, aged 77, was the author of an 
Essay on Christianity among the New Zealanders, 
and of a Dictionary of the New Zealand Lan- 
guage. 

AT a meeting of the committee of the Index 
Society, held on Tuesday the 16th inst., it was re- 
solved to print an Index to the Royalist Confisca- 
tion Acts in Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances of the 
Long Parliament, to be accompanied by the Acts 
themselves, and an Introduction. These Acts are 
comparatively little known, but they are of con- 
siderable interest as containing the names of all 
those cavaliers who were too far gone in “ ma- 
lignancy ” to be allowed to compound for their 
estates. This index will therefore form a useful 
companion to the Royalist Composition Papers 
preserved at the Record Office, which ‘will be 
calendared in due course. The committee hope to 
issue this Index of Royalists to the subscribers, 
with the secretary's Historical Account of Index- 
making, as the first two books for the present 
year’s subscription. 


Max MorrKe has made an excellent German 
translation of the “doubtful,” that is, non-Shak- 
sperean, play of Edward III. He, curiously 
enough, considers it a genuine play of Shakspere’s, 
adopting the opinion of Tieck, which no trust- 
worthy German Shaksperean like Prof. Delius has 
ever taken up. 


THe Nuova Antologia for April 1 has a good 
philological article by Signor Caix on “The 
Roumaniansand their Relation to the Latin Races,” 
in which he points out that the Roumanian gram- 
mar and half their vocabulary are essentially 
Latin, and proves that the nucleus of the nation is of 
Roman origin, while the great number of Slavonic 
words shows the long influence of the Slavs on the 
land; moreover certain peculiarities which the 
Roumanian has in common with the Albanian lan- 
guage show that the old Dacian population was 
absorbed and not destroyed by the Romans. He 
regards Roumania as the vanguard of Latin civilisa- 
tion against the Slavs, There is also a suggestive 
article by Signor Lozzi on “Suicide and its 
Remedies,” in which he comments on the alarm- 





ing increase of suicide in Italy, and suggests vari- 
ous preventives. He insists on the necessity of 
children being brought up as much as possible in 
the open air if they are to acquire a cheerful tem- 
perament, and deprecates over-much care to keep 
them from a gradual knowledge of the realities of 
life. He thinks that modern education tends to 
allow the young to grow up without the necessary 
force to face difficulties when they arise. He 
also urges the necessity of careful watch over all 
who are moody or melancholy during the time 
that they are suffering from abnormal depression. 


Tue Rivista Europea consists mostly of con- 
tinuations in the present number. The only novelty 
worth mentioning is a careful study by Signor 
Amone on Guido Cavalcanti. We gather that 
the writer is engaged on a complete edition of 
Cavalcanti’s works. 


Tue Preussische Jahrbiicher for April has a 
valuable historical article, founded on documents in 
the Hanseatic archives, by Dr. Sattler, on the rela- 
tions between the Hansa and the Germanic Order, 
and the consequent development of Prussia up to 
the year 1370. Herr von Holst, in an article on 
Captain John Brown, gives a vivid sketch of the 
state of things which led to the war between the 
Northern and Southern States ; and Herr Lang has 
a study on modern Italian history, founded on the 
recently published letters of Manin and Pallavi- 
cino. Herr Bruchmann gives a careful résumé of 
the present state of the problems raised by 
attempts to found a philosophy of language: for 
this purpose he co-ordinates the conclusions of 
Steinthal and Pott, and indicates the lines along 
which future investigation must proceed. 


THERE seems to be a constant succession of 
critical and literary journals in Germany. Each 
journal when it is started declares itself entirely 
independent of any party or clique, but after a 
very short time complaints are raised as to the 
influence exercised by one or the other university, 
by this or that professor and his friends, and the 
beau idéal of a really impartial tribunal seems as 
far off as ever. Beside the old-established Blatter 
fiir Literarische Unterhaltung, there is the Litera- 
turblatt, the Literarische Centralblatt, the Ge gen- 
wart, the Jenaer Literaturzeitung, the Padagogische 
Blitter, the Wage, the Magazin fiir Literatur des 
Auslands, besides a number of monthly and 
quarterly journals which devote some of their 
pages to literary criticism. The newest bidder for 
public favour is the Allgemeine Literarische Corre- 
spondenz, which is now in its second year, and 
seems as yet to have kept itself free from any 
literary partisanship. The reviews are written by 
experienced hands, and generally refer to books 
which really deserve to be noticed. In the last 
number, of April 13, there is a full account of 
Bayard Taylor's works, which at the present 
moment excite particular attention in Germany 
on account of the author having been named 
American Minister at Berlin. Next follow two 
biographical sketches, one of Klemens Brentano, 
who among other things seems to have invented 
the Loreley story; the other of Ernst Keil, the 
founder of the Gartenlaube, a very popular 
journal, which is said at present to sell 400,000 
copies. Then we find a long series of short 
notices of books, which generally give in half a 
column or a column exactly what one wants 
to know, the contents and the general character of 
a work, The most useful part, and that on which 
great care seems to be bestowed, is the Zeit- 
geschichtliche Mitthetlungen, contemporary com- 
munications on all that is going on in the literary 
world in Germany. We should call it Literary 
Gossip, divided under different heads, First we 


have notices of new German publications. Among 
those which would interest English readers we 
may mention Chavanne’s splendidly-illustrated 
book on the Sahara; Mannhardt, on the practical 
results of superstition; Birch-Hirschfeld, ‘On 
the Provencal Troubadours of the Twelfth and 
enturies ;” Ebers, the popular author 
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of Uarda, “ Description of Egypt,” with draw- 
ings by H. Richter, Tadema, Makart, Werner, 
&e. ext follows an account of the most 
important foreign publications, which is less 
complete than we should have expected. The 
next division is assigned to prizes offered and 
gained. We remark that one, the Teleki prize, 
has been awarded to the author of the least bad 
play, if he will submit to the publication of the 
criticism passed on his work by the judges. 
After this comes an account of second-hand 
catalogues and auctions, and a column full of 
personal notices. Here we are pleased to learn 
that the German Emperor has allowed a pension 
of 3,000 marks to the veteran philosopher and 
demagogue, Arnold Ruge, who has lived for many 
years as an exile in England. Turgénieff, we are 
told, remains firm in his resolve to write no more. 
Next we get information on laws and lawsuits 
connected with the press, a chapter on art, 
theatre, &c., and correspondence. But even that 
isnot all, There isa whole page of new books, 
arranged alphabetically ; and, fastly, a page giving 
a list of the articles in the more important literary 
journals of Germany. The paper appears twice 
in each month, and is published at Leipzig. 


Tue Rey. Charles Trelawny Collins Trelawny 
(the representative by his mother of the Trelawny 
family, of Ham, near Plymouth) died at Ham on 
the 19th inst. He was born there on April 10, 
1792, and graduated at Balliol College in 1815. 
From 1818 to 1825 he held a fellowship at his 
college, when he was appointed to the rectory of 
Timsbury. In 1838 he took the surname of Tre- 
lawny in addition to his paternal surname of 
Collins. His work (Peranzabuloe : the Lost Church 
Found, 1836), an elaborate attempt to prove from 
the remains of that ancient edifice, long buried in 
the sand, that the Church of England was “a 
Protestant Church 900 years before the Reforma- 
tion,” reached a seventh edition in 1872. He 
published several sermons and tracts, and in 1822 
edited a Summary of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History. 

WE understand that Mr. Ashton W. Dilke has 
completed a translation of Turgénieff’s last novel, 
Nov', which will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. under the title of Virgin Soil. 


A sEconD edition of Mr. Parker Gillmore’s 
new work, The Great Thirst Land, is now in the 
press, and will be ready in a few days. 


Messrs. C, Kecan Pavut anv Co. are about 
to publish an authorised translation of Dr. Burck- 
hardt’s well-known work on the Renaissance in 
Italy. The translation is made from the third 
and enlarged edition which has been recently pub- 
lished in Germany. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue fifth part of Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
begins with a sketch of the origin of the Berlin 
Geographical Society, which completed the first 
half-century of its existence a few days ago. 
This society, which is seven years younger than 
that of Paris, and two years older than the Geo- 
graphical Society of London, was first formed at 
a feast given by the geographers of Berlin in 
honour of Captain Reymann on the occasion of 
his geographical jubilee. An account by M. A. 
Woeikof of an important journey through the 
northern provinces of Japan occupies a consider- 
able space ; and Dr. Behm examines the changes 
in the political geography of the Balkan peninsula 
proposed in the treaty of San Stefano in relation 
to the area and population of the new divisions. 


Srxce the death of Captain Crespel, the Belgian 
East African Expedition has been under the 
charge of Lieut. Samhien, and the places of its 
lost members are to be taken by Lieut. J. B. 
Wauthier, who served in the Mexican campaign, 
and by Dr. Dutrieux, formerly a surgeon in the 
Belgian army, who has been for five years resi- 





dent at Cairo. MM. Cambier and Marno returned 
to Zanzibar on March 5 from a preliminary ex- 
cursion on the mainland, and intend to set out for 
the Tanganyika towards the end of May; the 
state of the paths and the deep stream beds have 
decided them to abandon the plan of taking ox 
waggons. 


In the second number of the Geographische 
Bilétter of the Bremen Society, Dr. Oscar Lenz 
gives a most interesting account of the existing 
condition of trade on the West African coast 
about the Gaboon and the Ogowe river, from 
which he recently returned. He is of opinion 
that the Ogowe is altogether distinct from the 
Congo, and in no way connected with its system. 


Mr. W. H. Datt, of the United States Coast 
Survey, continues his account of the Aleutian 
islands, touching in this part on their physical 
structure, their inhabitants, and trade. 


Dr. Fryscn's narrative of his recent journeys 
in Siberia is in preparation, and will be illustrated 
by sixty-nine larger and smaller drawings from 
his pencil. 


Tue General Report on the operations of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India during 
1876-77, by Colonel J. T. Walker, O.B., which 
has just reached this country, furnishes an account 
of much valuable work which has been done by 
the Mullah in his explorations on the unsurveyed 
portion of the River Indus and in and around the 
plateau known to the people of the country as the 
Kohistan, which contains the sources of the Swat 
and Panjkora rivers. Colonel Walker states that 
“ the explorations of the Mullah have added much 
to our knowledge of the interesting regions ly- 
ing beyond our northern Trans-Indus frontier,” 
though a good deal still remains to be done. A 
sketch map is given, which has been constructed 
to illustrate the Mullah’s operations, and which 
also shows the localities where more information 
is wanted. The results of a recent reconnaissance 
of the Karambar and the Nagar Valleys by 
Captain Biddulph are also given on this map. 


News has just been received of the arrival at 
Cooktown of Mr. Morton, of the Sydney Museum, 
who accompanied Mr. A. Goldie in his recent 
journey in New Guinea. Mr. Morton states that 
gold was first found some fifteen miles from the 
coast, and it was followed up for sixty miles. 
The black sand is met with in considerable quan- 
tities in the river bed, and the formation is said to 
be blue stone and slate. At the time of Mr. 
Morton’s departure there was a severe drought on 
the south-east coast of New Guinea, which was 
causing the destruction of plantations and even 
forest trees. Mr. Goldie, who, as we stated on 
March 30, was on a cruise down the south-east 
coast, had been obliged to return to Port Moresby 
by the hostility of the natives, who had at- 
tacked the missionary vessel at Stacey Island, 
the new station recently established by the Rev. 
S. M‘Farlane. 


WE hear that Mr. H. M. Stanley has promised 
to read a geographical paper at one of the evening 
meetings of the Royal Geographical Society in 
June. 








THE ENDOWMENT OF STUDY. 


At a time when the University Commissioners 
both of Oxford and Cambridge are considering the 
methods by which “research” may recover its 
place as one of the prominent aspects of academical 
life, it is interesting to learn how the same problem 
is being solved on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Just two years ago a University was opened at 
Baltimore, which takes its name from a wealthy 
merchant, Johns Hopkins, who bequeathed a sum 
of 3,000,000 dels. for its endowment, and also a 
fine estate for its permanent site. Daniel O. 
Gilman is the first president, and among other 
eminent men Prof. Sylvester was attracted from 
England to occupy the Chair of Mathematics. 





The peculiar characteristic of Johns Hopkins 
University is the recognition of the duty of mature 
study on the part both of the pupils and of the 
teaching staff. As one of the means towards this 
end, fellowships have been founded, which bear 
some analogy to the part originally filled by socit 
at our own Universities. The prospectus of the 
system to be adopted for the bestowal of these 
fellowships for the current year now lies before 
us, from which we shall take leave to make 
copious extracts, not because we imagine that 
they are likely to allure candidates from this 
country, but because we think it important at the 
present crisis of academical reform that every 
such experiment should receive attention. 

“ Twenty fellowships, each yielding 500 dols. [about. 
100/.] a year, are annually open in the Johns Hopkins 
University. They are awarded by the trustees on the 
nomination of the faculty [which apparently means 
the entire professorial staff] as nearly on the first of 
June as may be. 

“ The object of this foundation is to give to a few 
scholars of promise the opportunity to prosecute 
further studies under favourable circumstances, and 
likewise to open a career for those who propose to 
follow scientific and literary callings. The University 
expects to be benefited by the presence and influence 
of the fellows, and by their occasional services ; from 
among the number it hopes to secure from time to 
time some of its teachers. 

“Three of the twenty fellowships are allotted this 
year to each of the five departments, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Physics, and Biology ; and the re- 
maining five will be awarded either in these depart- 
ments or in others at the discretion of the faculty. 

“ Appointments will be made after a careful con- 
sideration of all the evidence submitted to the faculty. 
Every candidate should address a letter to the presi- 
dent indicating the course of his previous reading, and 
his general purposes with regard to future work. It 
is desirable for him to present in print or MS. an 
essay or thesis which may have been written for the 
occasion or for any other purpose. If he has been 
engaged in any scientific or literary research, he 
should indicate its character. . . . 

“ The holders of the fellowships will be required to 
reside in Baltimore during the entire academic ses- 
sion; and they will not be permitted to engage in 
teaching out of the walls of the University, except for 
exceptional reasons. They will be expected to devote 
all their time to study under the guidance of one of 
the professors, or if there be no professor in the chosen 
department, under the general approbation of the 
faculty. Towards the close of the academic year 
a report of his work will be expected from each 
fellow. : 

“ Although the appointments are made annually, 
holders of fellowships will be re-eligible for a second 
or third year, and, in exceptional cases, for a longer 
time.” 

It is unnecessary to criticise the details of the 
above scheme, which has hardly yet been long 
enough in operation to prove its success. The first 
election was held in 1876, when for only ten fel- 
lowships 152 candidates presented themselves. 
We must accept the assurance of President Gilman 
that the amount of original work already done is 
both creditable to the doers and of value in itself. 
Among the list of present fellows appended to the 
document from which we have quoted, are to be 
found graduates from some thirteen American 
Universities, including Harvard, Yale, and Cornell. 
Students of natural science, of course, predominate, 
but there are also representatives of Philology, 
Greek, Philosophy, History, and Political Science. 
Surely this attempt at the endowment of study 
deserves more of our good wishes than the efforts 
of Oxford and Cambridge tutors to obtain addi- 
tional subsidies and new retiring pensions, or than 
the scheme of the Owens College professors to es- 
cape from the examination system of London Uni- 
versity. Jas. S. Corton. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe current numbers of the older quarterly Re- 
views cannot be, called striking, so far at least as 
the non-political articles are concerned. The im- 
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partial reader, who has time to study both the 
Quarterly and the Westminster, may be amused 
to see those old enemies fraternising over ‘“ Rus- 
sian Aggression,” while in the same number, and 
almost in the same breath, each denounces the 
other’s views on those questions of “the Crown 
and Constitution” which the third volume of the 
Prince Consort’s Life has brought so much to the 
front. Of the historical articles in the Quarterly 
we may perhaps say a few words next week. 


Tue Edinburgh contains no purely literary 
article that is above a very ordinary level. That 
on the “Age of Bronze,” however, stands on a 
different footing, and is evidently written by a 
man who speaks with authority. It might with 
almost equal propriety have been entitled “ Pre- 
historic Man,” as sixteen of the writer's thirty- 
seven pages are taken up with an account of the 
Stone ages. Here the results obtained by Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, in his “Cave-Hunting ’—that 

alaeolithic man is represented by the present 
Eskimos, and Neolithic man by the present 
Basques—are fully accepted, and supported by the 
familiar arguments. The writer adds the state- 
ment of his confident expectation that remains of 
the palaeolithic type will be discovered in Siberia 
(through which the Eskimos made their way to 
Behring’s Straits) as soon as the caves in that 
country come to be — for the purpose. But 
the important part of the article is that which 
deals with its professed subject. Here a recent 
French work by M. Ernest Chantre on the “ Bronze 
Age” is under review, and the facts which oblige 
us to suppose that the countries north of the Alps 
received their bronze from the south, and par- 
ticularly from ancient Etruria, are skilfully put 
together. The writer dwells upon the early 

ower of the Etruscan race, occupying as it did 

ombardy, and extending over the Tyrol into 
Hungary, before the Celts drove it southwards 
into the Etruria of history. The remains of this 
Palaeo-Etruscan race have been found all over 
Lombardy, and among other places to the north- 
wards, in Hallstadt near Salzburg. They were 
great workers in bronze, and an important recent 
discovery reveals the fact that tin, as well as 
copper, was obtained from mines within Etruscan 
territory. Thus the great importance hitherto 
given to the tin-workings of Spain and Britain 
will have to be somewhat modified; and the 
great part played by the Etruscans in the dissemi- 
nation of the new metal is explained partly by 
their very early civilisation, and partly by their 
possession within their own limits of the neces- 
sary constituents. The similarity, amounting in 
some cases to absolute identity, between the 
weapons and implements found in the Swiss 
lake dwellings and other northern localities, and 
those found in Palaeo-Etruscan territory, obliges 
us to connect the two. A recent “find” at 
Reallon, a place on the route from the Du- 
rance Valley to that of the Drac, helps to 
show what were the channels of this con- 
nexion. An immense number of all sorts of 
unused bronze implements and ornaments were 
here found, which had once evidently formed 
the stock-in-trade of a merchant, who got his 
goods from Lombardy and passed them on north- 
wards into Switzerland and elsewhere. Similar 
finds have turned up further north. We may also 
suppose that there was a class of “ travelling 
tinkers” who still further helped in the dissemina- 
tion of the metal. Lastly, there have also been 
found the remains of ancient foundries, where the 
pieces of bronze are all worn and broken by use, 
and ready for the melting-pot. The most con- 
siderable of these foundries has been discovered at 
Larnaud in the Jura, As for the bronze imple- 
ments, still of the Etruscan type, discovered to 
the far north—e.g., in Scandinavia—we must here 
call in the assistance of the Phoenicians, whom we 
must also male in the last instance responsible 
for the pieces of Chinese jade, for the remains of 
Mediterranean plants (such as the Cretan catch- 
fly), and perhaps for the glass beads discovered in 





the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. The further 
question as to whence the Etruscans got their 
knowledge of bronze is met by the usual resource 
in such cases—a reference to Egypt—and M. 
Chantre’s suggestion to go still further back and 
derive the original invention of the compound 
metal from Malacca, where the tin and copper 
are found in situ, is not received with favour. 
The upshot of the whole is that it is possible or 
even necessary to suppose that the introduction of 
bronze in North Europe was due merely to peace- 
ful commercial intercourse, and not, as has been 
supposed, to the advent of a conquering race 
armed with weapons of the new metal. It marks, 
in fact, the advent of a “ new civilisation,” not of 
a new race. 


Toe New Quarterly Magazine enters, this 
quarter, “ upon a new phase”—7.e. it has changed 
hands, and has received a fresh infusion of energy. 
It remains, of course, to be proved whether there 
is room for yet another magazine devoid of special 
or technical features; for, in spite of the state- 
ments in the publishers’ advertisement, we fail to 
see anything very distinctive in any of the articles 
in this number at least. The first article, Mr. 
Ingram’s contribution of “ Unknown Correspond- 
ence of Edgar Poe,” we cannot in any way wel- 
come, It is only very rarely that love-letters will 
bear publishing ; and they certainly will not when 
the author is a physical and moral wreck, as poor 
Edgar Poe was during the last years of his un- 
happy life. The publication of these letters is a 
bad blunder. For the rest, however, the magazine 

romises well. We have no space to speak of 
Mr. Watts’s elaborate paper on Alfred de Musset, 
but must pass at once to Prof, Colvin’s article on 
“The Apollo Belvedere,” an admirable popular 
statement of the new views which are beginning 
to prevail about that famous statue. After telling 
the history of the statue—how it was found at 
Porto d’Anzio (Antium) towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, restored and furnished with anew 
a hand by Montorsoli, and set up by Pope 

ulius II. in the Belvedere of the Vatican, and 
how till very lately it was regarded not only as 
“the very perfection of sculpture,” but as quite 
certainly representing Apollo shooting with his 
bow—the writer proceeds to give his reasons for 
dissenting from both these views, supported though 
they are by the great name of Winckelmann. 
From a study of the pose of the statue, it is easy 
to show either that none of the hypotheses which 
have been commonly received—viz. that the statue 
is the Pythian Apollo Kallinikos, or the slayer of 
Tityos, or the chastiser of the Niobidae, or the 
Homeric Hekatebolos, will stand; or that if any 
one of them is admitted it must also be admitted 
that the “god is represented as plying his bow 
very falsely and affectedly.” The former alterna- 
tive Prof. Colvin regards as proved by the exist- 
ence of what is known as “ the Stroganoff bronze,” 
a statuette belonging to Count Stroganoff, of St. 
Petersburg, and described in 1860, by “one of 
the most learned and ingenious of scholars, Dr. 
Stephani,” of that city. This bronze is marked 
by “just those correspondences with the famous 
statue, and just those divergences from it, which 
lead an archaeologist, when he observes them, to 
conclude back with certainty from the several 
works where they occur, to the existence of a 
common original.” The bronze is more simple and 
natural in attitude than the marble; but the im- 

ortant thing is that it carries not a bow at all, 

ut something which “ looks like an imitation in 
bronze of a piece of fringed and crumpled leather.” 
Now the only thing in ancient art of which this 
reminds us is the aegis; and yet the Gorgon’s 
head is not there, and besides, Apollo is not com- 
monly represented with the aegis. There is 


further evidence, however, on both points :— 
“The bronze statuette” (says Prof. Colvin) “can 
be traced back to the possession of a Dr. Frank, who 
lived as physician with Veli Pasha, first at Janina in 
Epirus, and afterwards, between 1807 and 1810, in 
the Peloponnese. He had received it as a present 





from his employer ; it had formed part, as it appears, 
of a find of eighteen bronzes which had been made in 
the neighbourhood of Janina. Sixteen out of those 
eighteen had been followed, and what became of them 
ascertained with certainty; this Apollo made an 
almost equally certain seventeenth; what was the 
eighteenth ? When we find the French consul and an- 
tiquarian Pouqueville mentioning, as in the posses- 
sion of the same Dr. Frank, a bronze head of Medusa, 
are we not safe in concluding that this was at once 
the missing eighteenth piece of the Janina find, and 
the missing portion broken from the aegis, the Gor- 
goneion of the Apollo?” 

The next link in the chain of evidence is the well- 
known passage from the fifteenth book of the 
Iliad, where Zeus, wishing Apollo to scare but not 
kill the Greeks, sends him his aegis to frighten 
them with—a passage which gives special autho- 
rity for the conception of an Apollo Aigiochos and 
Boédromios coming to the rescue with the aegis 
to scare away the foe. It remains to ask, is there 
any possibility of reconstructing the circumstances 
under which the original statue (bronze beyond 
doubt, for the statue as we have it, in its smooth 
surface, and especially in the form of its lips, is 
evidently imitated from bronze) was made? Prof. 
Colvin readily admits that here we are leaving the 
safe ground of fact for the uncertainty of hypo- 
thesis. But, in the first place, we can decide for 
certain, from evidence of style, that the Apollo 
is not older than the first half of the third 
century—say 270 3B.c.; and we know, in the 
second place, that great statues were seldom made 
in Greece, except to “supply images of religion 
and to commemorate great persons and events.” 
Now it happens that one of the greatest events in 
later Greek history took place just at the time, 
and it was one of which, to the religious imagina- 
tion of Greece, Apollo was the hero. This was 
the attack of the Gaulish barbarians on the 
temple of Delphi in 276, and their defeat and rout 
by the small band of Greek defenders, aided by the 
God and the white maidens; aided, that is, by 
storm and earthquake, and “the concentrated 
terrors of the sky” (see Justin, xxiv., 7, &c.). 
Here then is the sculptor’s motive, and this is the 
origin and real meaning of the Apollo Belvedere— 
not Apollo slaying the Python, as Byron and 
Milman and all other poets have wished us to 
believe, but Apollo, the Aegis-bearer, defending 
his own temple against the enemy. As such he 
stands probably as part of a group with the 
“ white maidens,” Artemis and Athene; and it is 
nearly certain that, although the Athene cannot 
now be found, the Artemis is extant in the so- 
called “Diana of Versailles,” the well-known 
“ Artemis with the Stag” in the Louvre—a proposi- 
tion which becomes almost self-evident the moment 
casts of the two statues are placed side by side. 


Tue March number of the Library Journal, 
which has been delayed by the new arrangements, 
begins a third volume; and the editors, in ex- 
plaining that English articles did not reach them 
in time, promise that in future the librarians of 
the United Kingdom shall be represented as fully 
as those of America. As the Journal is now the 
official organ of both the Library Associations, it 
is to be hoped that it will be loyally supported 
here. The number contains two reports of com- 
mittees of the American Association—one sub- 
mitting a condensed statement of Mr. Cutter’s 
rules for cataloguing, with an elaborate list of 
abbreviations ; and the other on the vexed ques- 
tion of sizes of books, recommending the plan of 
giving the actual measurement in centimétres, A 
table of corresponding symbols is given for those 
who prefer them. These, it need hardly be said, 
are important steps towards co-operative catalogu- 
ing. A short paper by Prof. Justin Winsor shows 
how to make college libraries useful; and Mr. 
Schwartz explains his “combined” system of 
numbering books, to which, however, we still 

refer Mr. Dewey's. The Jowrnal also reprints 
Mtr, E. B. Nicholson's circular, with its skilfully 
condensed information as to the working of our 
free libraries. 
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RECENT CHINESE BOOKS. 


Kew shoo wai loo (Supplemental record of the 
Nine Numbers). This is a volume of mathe- 
matics, treating of logarithms, conic sections, 
mechanics, and hydrostatics. It is based on 
European works which have been translated 
during the last twenty years into Chinese. The 
author was a- doctor who, when a child, his 
biographer says, could read before he could speak. 
Chinese characters were written on the wall and 
their sounds shouted to him as they were written. 
Then when the sounds were called, this wonderful 
boy would point out the characters without a 
mistake. hen he grew up and went out as a 
doctor, he preferred to walk, and when it rained 
he would walk barefoot. On arriving at a rich 
man’s house, the servant who answered the door 
would scarcely believe that this ill-dressed and 
barefooted pedestrian was the doctor. The rich 
man who sent for him too would wonder at him 
till he sat down, felt his pulse, made his 
diagnosis, and wrote out an elaborate statement, 
with numerous references to ancient medical 
books, proving that the sick man’s malady had 
been misunderstood, and that it was necessary to 
make a complete change in the mode of treat- 
ment. The rich man would, having received the 
prescription, pay him his fee and order him a 
sedan-chair to carry him home. This would be 
firmly refused, the mathematical physician pre- 
ferring to walk. The book still wants the 
preface, which the author before his death re- 
quested might be written by his friend the present 
mathematical professor in the Peking College. 
The author spent as much time as he could 
spare from his duties as a physician in editing old 
and new works in mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy. Though brimful of learning, he had 
the look of an ordinary villager. His name was 
Koo Shang che. 

In a recent number of the Scientific Magazine 
published monthly in Chinese at Shanghai, under 
the editorship of Mr. John Fryer, of the Arsenal, 
there is a portrait and biographical notice of 
Prof. Li, of the Imperial College in Peking. He 
was a personal friend of the author of the work 
just mentioned, and has himself prosecuted mathe- 
matical studies with great success. The portrait 
was lithographed in London and sent out for in- 
sertion. The biography is written by Dr. Martin, 
president of the college in which he is professor. 
Five-and-twenty years ago Prof. Li came to 
Shanghai a comparatively young author in mathe- 
matics. It was then I first knew him. Through 
him I became acquainted with several literary 
men, some of whom had a decided taste for 
mathematical and scientific studies. Several of 
his friends were killed in the unhappy times of 
the rebellion, and among them two able writers 
on mathematical subjects. Li himself has this 
advantage above his scientific friends, that he has 
had the opportunity of studying thoroughly 
European mathematics. It is much to be regretted 
that since his appointment toa professorship in 
Peking his activity has been limited to educational 
duties, His mind at sixty lost its original power, 
but his numerous works remain, a striking monu- 
ment of his industry and intelligence. 

At Canton three thick volumes on opium have 
been lately published. A tract in Chinese, issued 
by the London Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade, was the instrument in stirring up 
the native mind at Canton. A vigorous organisa- 
tion for checking the spread of opium-smoking has 
been formed. One mode of working is to collect 
and publish documents on opium-smoking and the 
opium trade. Prizes were offered for essays on 
the subject of the opium trade as presented in the 
above-mentioned tract, Twenty-five of theessaysare 
here published, including four which received prizes. 
Some sharp criticisms on England are introduced 
in these essays. The religion of the West teaches 
that we must love our neighbours as ourselves, 
practise kindness towards all, and not benefit our- 
selves at others’ expense, yet what one thing in the 





world can be compared with opium for the injury 
it inflicts on mankind and the mischief it causes 
men to bring upon their neighbours for the sake of 
their own gain? No wonder, says the essayist 
who won the first prize, that mobs have burnt some 
of the Christian churches and put to death Western 
men and women. In these papers the introduc- 
tion of opium into the country is plainly repre- 
sented as introducing poison to destroy the lives of 
hundreds and thousands, and the hearts of the 
whole people are said to be animated with one 
common feeling of indignation as the victims of a 
great wrong. Against the might of muskets, 
cannon, and ships of war on the one side, are 
arrayed millions of the angry victims of wrong 
on the other. The fierceness of wrath on the part 
of the sufferers may not just for the time break 
out or cause calamity to those who have done the 
wrong, but after a century or more it is very 
certain that the day of retribution and of calamity 
must come. After this burst of feeling the essayist 
procezds to show how the importation into China 
of British manufactures would be greatly promoted 
by the suppression of the opium trade. 
J. Epxrxs, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


OLD DEVONSHIRE NAMES. 
London : April 23, 1878, 
Mr. R. J. King (p. 348 of the last number of the 
ACADEMY) quotes the following old Devonshire 
family names :—Birna, Busla, Cardua, Drua, Lelya, 
le Metteppa, Swytta. Perhaps it may be of some 
interest to him to know that such names ending 
in a abound among the Frisians, whose modern 
language, as spoken in Friesland, is the nearest 
approach to modern English, while the ancient 
risian bears the same relation to Anglo-Saxon. 
Without drawing any conclusion as to the 
Frisian or non-Frisian origin of these seven 
Devonshire names, I limit myself to quoting the 
following ones extracted from the Frisian sub- 
division of my linguistical catalogue :—Douwama, 
Dykstra, Epkema, Fockema, Gabbema, Hal- 
bertsma, Hettema, Salverda, Schettema, Siccama, 
Sytstra, Wiarda, Windsma, Zylstra. 
L. L, Bonaparte. 











MR, TROUGHTON'S ‘NINA SFORZA.” 
Craven House, Queen’s Elm, Brompton, 8.W. : 
April 20, 1878. 

I hope Mr. Gosse will, with your concurrence, 
permit me, as an old friend of the author of 
Nina Sforza, to indicate some misapprehensions 
in the kindly and appreciative observations which 
he makes on that drama, in his obituary notice of 
Mr. R. Z. Troughton, of Turnham Green. 

Mr. Gosse says the author “was one of those 
who crowded around the throne, trembling with 
the hope of winning an Olympian nod from Mr. 
Macready.” Naturally we may assume that a 
young dramatic author would place some import- 
ance on gaining the friendship of the greatest 
actor of his time. But this friendship, thence- 
forth held on familiar terms, till Macready’s 
death, did not commence, apparently, under 
the conditions suggested by the above quo- 
tation, for, in the preface to the third (acting) 
edition (1841) the author says:—“ Shortly after 
the publication of the tragedy Mr. Macready 
proffered me, unsolicited, his aid to obtain for it. 
a trial on the stage.” 

At vol. ii, pp. 44-5 of Macready’s Diaries, 
occur the following memoranda :— 

“ August 5. Finished the perusal of Nina Sforza, 
a play of great merit, with which I was very much 
pleased, though it cannot be successful in representa- 
tion.” “August 11. Wrote note to Mr. Troughton 
inquiring if he was the author of Nina Sforza.” 
“ August 13. Note from Mr. Troughton claiming the 
authorship of Nina Sforza.” 

On page 168— 

“ January 5. Went to the theatre, where I read the 
play of Nina Sfurza in a room or rooms, for we were 
driven from one to another, choking us with smoke. 
I was glad that I had chosen the part of Spinola; I 
must work hardly at it.” 

Passing other notes on the play and its author 
we come to page 184 :— 

“November 1, 1841.—Went to rehearsal of Nina 
Sforza at Haymarket Theatre. Acted Spinola well ; 
took great pains, and carried the audience with me. 
Was called for, and very warmly received. Forster, 
Talfourd, Browning, Kenney, came into my room.” 
The Wallacks, who with G. Bennett, Howe, and 
others, sustained parts in the play at this time, 
took it with them to America; and it continued 
to be a favourite in her provincial engagements, 
especially in Scotland, with the accomplished 
lady—the original Nina—Miss Helen Faucit. 

I feel sure that Mr. Gosse will rejoice, with the 
many other friends of the author, and the still 
more numerous admirers of his work, when he 
finds he is mistaken in identifying the Richard Z. 
Troughton, who lately died at the age of 94, with 
the author of Nina Sforza, The latter, son of 
the former, is still alive, as may be further at- 
tested, no doubt, by reference to himself at his 
old residence in Kensington, which any Directory 
or Court Guide will more particularly indicate. 

R. Hannan. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay, April 29.—1 p.m. Zoological : Anniversary. 

7 p.m. Actuaries: “On the Institute of Actuaries’ Life 
Tables,” by Prof. Pell. 

TurEspay, April 30.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Vegetable 
Morphology,” by W. Thiselton Dyer. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ The Ravi, the Alexandra, and 
the Jhelum Bridges, P. N. S. Railway,” by Messrs. 
Mallet, Lambert, and Avern. 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘‘On Composite Por- 
traits,” by F. Galton; ‘‘On the Origin of the Classifi- 
catory System of Relationships used among Primitive 
People,” by C. Staniland Wake; “ On Devils’ Arrows,” 
by A. L. Lewis. 

WEDNESDAY, May 1.—2 P.M. Royal Institution: Annual Gene- 
ral Meeting. 

4.30 P.M. Archaeological Association: Annual General 
Meeting. 

7 P.M. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 P.M. Microscopical. 

Tuurspay, May 2.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “Colour,” by 
Lord Rayleigh. 

8 p.m. Linnean. Chemical. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. 

8.30 P.M. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, May 3.—8 p.m. Society of Ar 
between England and India 
Champain. 


Telegraph Routes. 
Major Bateman- 
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8 p.M. Geologists’ Association. 
8 p.M. Philological : “ Some English Derivations,” by Henry 
Nicol. 
9 P.M. Royal Institution: “Polarised Light,” by W. 
Spottiswoode. Bane : 
SATURDAY, May 4.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Richard 
Steele,” by Prof. Morley. 








SCIENCE. 


Die aethiopische Uebersetzung des Physiologus, 
nach je einer Londoner, Pariser, und Wiener 
Handschrift herausgegeben, verdeutscht 
und mit einer historischen EHinleitung 
versehen, von Fritz Hommel. (Leipzig : 


Hinrichs, 1877.) 


Tue most ancient of all extant catalogues of 
books to be avoided by the faithful, drawn 
up by a Council under Pope Gelasius I. at 
the end of the fifth century, makes mention 
of a work called Physiologus, ‘* which 
has been composed by heretics and signed 
with the name of the Blessed Ambrose.” The 
ecclesiastical censure was as ineffectual in 
this instance as it was in that of the “ book 
which is called the Transit, that is, the 
Assumption of Saint Mary.” These and 
other apocryphal books continued to be read, 
and their teachings took entire possession of 
every portion of Christendom. Pope Gregory 
the Great already quotes the Physiologus as 
an edifying book. It is really an anony- 
mous work, and, though in the Latin version 
which was brought under the notice of Pope 
Gelasius it bore the name of Ambrose, it is 
found among the Greek works ascribed to 
St. Epiphanius ; the Arabic version ascribes 
it to St. Gregory Nazianzen, while there is 
every reason for supposing it to be of much 
earlier date than any of these Fathers. It is 
apparently quoted by Origen. Pitra, the 
editor of the most complete form of the 
Greek original, considers it a Gnostic pro- 
duction, and Cahier strongly pleads in favour 
of the authorship of Tatian. It was translated 
into all the languages of Eastern Christen- 
dom. The existence of the Coptic version is, 
it must be acknowledged, only as yet a 
matter of inference, but the evidence for it 
is very strong. The Syriac, Armenian, and 
Arabic translations have been made known 
by Tychsen, Pitra, and Land. The Ethiopic 
translation is now published by Dr. Hommel. 
There are translations and imitations of the 
book in Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Ger- 
man, Provencal, and other languages of 
Western Christendom. Our German, French, 
and English Bestiaries are but forms of it. 
The symbolism of mediaeval art, so far as 
regards the animal kingdom, is entirely 
founded on this book, which is historically 
the source of many popular traditions—such 
as those about the phoenix, salamanders, and 
griffins—which have outlived the ages of 
symbolism. 

The literary history of a work which has 
for many ages exercised so powerful an in- 
fluence on human culture necessarily awakens 
an interest of a very different kind from that 
which would be derived from its intrinsic 
merits. The historian of zoology, Prof. 
Carus, considers it an invaluable authority 
as to the extent of zoological science current 
in the early ages of Christianity; but the 
book in itself is absolutely worthless. Each 
chapter contains one or more sayings of the 
Physiologus, generally of a marvellous, if 
not fabulous, character, on the subject of an 





animal, occasionally of a plant, or a stone. 
To these sayings are added texts of the Old 
or New Testament, with some moralising or 
allegorising commentary. This commentary 
(Epunreia, as it is called) is of course Chris- 
tian, but the sayings of the Physiologus read 
like extracts from a popular compendium of 
natural history, and they may well proceed 
from a heathen* or Jewish author of an earlier 
century. I say “or Jewish,” because certain 
expressions (such as év rg pnvi ro véw Nnoay 
i) ’Adup, rovréore rH Gapevoll 7} 7H PappovOi) 
seem to flow more naturally from the pen 
of an Alexandrian Jew than from that of a 
heathen or a Christian writer. The Chris- 
tian commentary may possibly, as the decree 
of Gelasius says, have been composed by 
heretics ; but the traces of heterodoxy which 
Pitra and Cahier fancy they have discovered 
are, I believe, quite imaginary. Not less 
imaginary, I fear, are all supposed traces of 
ancient Egyptian doctrines, whether esoteric 
orexoteric. I cannot agree with Dr. Hommel 
in considering the book as “ in seinen Uran- 
fingen bis ins zweite Jahrtausend vor Chris- 
tus zuriickreichend.” The reference made 
in the novel of Heliodorus to the sacred 
books of the Egyptians, where a story is 
told about the curlew (already known to 
Pliny) very similar to what is found in the 
Physiologus, proves nothing. If even those 
Greek writers who gravely profess to hand 
down Egyptian science are always to be dis- 
trusted, what reliance can be placed on the 
statement made by one of the personages of 
a novel? The identity of the phoenix and 
the Egyptian bennu is a mere conjecture, 
which one scholar has repeated after another 
without any better reason than the resemb- 
lance of sound between the syllables phoen 
and ben, the syllable ic being, I suppose, of 
no account in this kind of philology. But the 
bennu was probably one of the commonest 
birds in ancient Egypt, whereas the Physio- 
logus distinctly says éore werecvov év rH ivoucn 
xopa, poime eyouevoy. The Osiris of the 
Kgyptian Ritual assumes, among many other 
forms, that of the bennw; but this has no 
visible connexion with the myth of the 
phoenix, nor has any evidence been dis- 
covered showing that the Egyptians knew 
this myth, or anything like it. The Egyp- 
tian god Set was represented in the form 
of a wild ass, but there is no connexion be- 
tween this fact and the absurd tale told by 
the Physiologus. We might as well refer to 
the Egyptian god the wild ass of the Book 
of Job, which is actually quoted in the 
commentary. 

The chief interest of the present publica- 
tion lies in its presenting to us a new Ethi- 
opic text belonging to the best period of the 
language. Its exact date cannot be fixed, 
but probably lies between the fourth and the 
seventh century. There are strong reasons 
for supposing it of the same, or nearly the 
same, date as the Ethiopic translation of the 
Bible. The manuscripts, however, which 
contain it are much more recent, and the 
orthography has been sadly corrupted by 
scribes, to whom the ancient language was 
a dead one, and whose untutored ear con- 
founded gutturals and sibilants. One of these 

* The panther is described as speckled “like the 


coat of Joseph.” Pitra brackets these words as an 
interpolation, 








manuscripts, belonging to the Magdala col- 
lection in the British Museum, is of the last 
century. Another MS., brought to Paris 
by M. Rochet d’Héricourt, bears the date of 
1594. The two texts are very closely re. 
lated. For the publication of the work we 
have in the first instance to thank Prof, 
Wright, who entrusted the task to Dr. Hom. 
mel, and sent him his own copy of the 
London manuscript, together with M. Zoten- 
berg’s collation of the Paris codex. The 
task appears to have been admirably per- 
formed. A very excellent Introduction pre. 
cedes the Ethiopic text, at the foot of which 
are given the various readings, together with 
the Scripture references and some other 
notes. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
Dr. Hommel has not also given us the faulty 
orthography, which he has so often been 
compelled to correct. The text is followed 
by the German translation, with notes point- 
ing out the variations from the Greek 
original. A supplement contains the Ger. 
man translation, by Prof. Mébius of Kiel, 
of the Icelandic Physiologus, and, secondly, 
the various readings of a Viennese MS. 
which only came into Dr. Hommel’s hands 
after his text, translation, and Introduction 
were in print. This accession to Dr. Hom- 
mel’s apparatus does-not appear to interfere 
with his restoration of the text in any 
essential point, but rather to confirm his 
emendations. 

The additions which this newly-discovered 
work contributes to the Ethiopic lexicon 
are divided by Dr. Hommel into four classes : 
1. those words which appear in Dillman’s 
lexicon with only one or two references or 
with the note “ Lud. sine auct.;” 2. those 
which appear in the Physiologus with some- 
what different significations from those given 
in Dillman; 3. denominatives, verbal and 
nominal forms, which are not to be found 
in Dillman; 4. a@maf Aeyoueva. Some of 
this latter class are genuine Semitic words, 
some are corrupt forms of foreign names, 
and others are of doubtful origin. One of 
these (Henkaikja), which he is not able to 
explain, Dr. Hommel is disposed, I cannot 
see why, to treat as Egyptian. The word is 
as yet unknown to the Egyptian vocabulary, 
and as it seems to be the name of a tree 
growing in “the land of the Sirens,’’ why 
not suppose it to have been one of those 
“Sirenum voces” of which Horace speaks 
in his epistle to Lollius? In researches of 
this kind the true guide to the philologist is 
sometimes a Sindbad or a Gulliver. 

P. LE Pace Renovr. 








THE REY. JAMES BOOTH, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 


Tuts distinguished mathematician was born in the 
year 1814 (according to all the authorities we 
have been able to consult, though his age at his 
death on the 15th inst. is stated to be 71). He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated in honours, winning the classical 
gold medal, a scholarship, and numerous other 
prizes. Subsequently he was Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool ; 
then Principal of Bristol College ; holding with 
each of these appointments the office of Chaplain 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne. In the year 1846 


he published his pamphlet, Examination the Pro- 
vince of the State; or, the Outlines of a Practical 
System for the Extension of National Education. 
In this publication he advocated principles which 
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have been adopted by the Government and the Uni- 
yersities in the Civil Service and other examina- 
tions. In the same year he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, of which learned body he 
was subsequently a member of the council. In 
1856, when chairman of the Society of Arts, he 
was able to give a practical form to the views he 
had advocated in his above-named pamphlet by 
establishing examinations for candidates which 
were held in London, Huddersfield, and elsewhere. 
In this same year he brought out, at the instance 
of the same society, his lectures on “ How to 
Learn” and “ What to Learn,” two small works 
which have run through many editions. Beside 
the works we have already specified, he published 
a few other pamphlets and sermons. In 1857 he 
annotated and edited, by special request, a volume 
of the “ Speeches and Addresses of the late Prince 
Consort.” The latest printed letter of his which 
we have seen combated the views of the Spelling 
Reformers, on, we are disposed to think, too 
slender a knowledge of the subject. 

Having held one or two ministerial appoint- 
ments he was, in 1857, though not at the time a 
Fellow of the Society, presented by the Royal 
Astronomical Society to the vicarage of Stone, 
Aylesbury, Bucks, an appointment he held till the 
time of his death. 

Dr. Booth’s first contribution to mathematical 
science was made in 1840, when he brought out 
his Tangential Co-ordinates ; or, the Application of 
anew Analytical Method to the Theory of Curves 
and Curved Surfaces. This, originally a tract of 
32 pages, he has amplified in his later work, to 
which we shall refer more at length presently, to 
some 200 pages. This is the work by which for 
many years he was best known, and the method is 
always connected with his name. Besides this tract 
he has credited to his name in the Royal Society’s 
Catalogue no less than twenty-eight papers. It 
is not necessary to particularise these, as the “old 
man eloquent” in 1874-77 was able to realise 
a cherished idea, and to publish in two volumes 
his chief papers with considerable amplification 
and wealth of illustration. To this he gave the 
title of a “Treatise on some new Geometrical 
Methods, containing Essays on Tangential Co- 
ordinates, Pedal Co-ordinates, Reciprocal Polars, 
the Trigonometry of the Parabola, the Geometri- 
cal Origin of Logarithms, the Geometrical Pro- 
= of Elliptic Integrals, Rotatory Motion, the 

igher Geometry, and Conics derived from the 
Cone.” To each volume he has prefixed an ex- 
ceedingly interesting Introduction. Of late years 
he seems to have been content to live a quiet and 
retired life, working hard at his favourite subjects, 
and not often taking part in scientific gatherings. 
He writes :— 


“Tt has been to me a heavy drawback and deep 
discouragement that I have had no fellow-workers 
to share in these researches, neither have I entered 
into the labours of any. Without sympathy and 
without help I have worked upon these monographs 
now presented to the public.” 


This isolation has on one side resulted in the 
production of a work of great originality and 
freshness, while on the other hand, had he been 
acquainted with the doings of mathematicians of 
the last thirty years (he was exceedingly well read 
in the old geometers, and knew well Chasles and 
others who were making a name Planco consule), 
he might have made greater advances than he did. 
However, Prof. Clifford, who in a genial review 
styles him a “ Rip Van Winkle ” (supposing “ the 
same to have been a most original and ac- 
complished geometer, instead of an idle scape- 
grace”), and imagines his delight on hearing of 
the discoveries of Jacobi, Gipel, Rosenhain, 
Weierstrass, Hermite, Konigsberger, and Reye, 
remarks :— 

“ Instead of thinking of all the beautiful things that 
We can teach him, it would be more profitable to pay 
attention to many beautiful things which he can teach 
us... . The freshness and originality of treatment 
Which are here to be found will prove an effective 





stimulus to those who have endeavoured to keep up 
with the rapid progress of science.” 

We retain very pleasant memories of hours 
spent in his society, when he would pour forth 
stores of information on the subjects he loved so 
well. Dr. Booth experienced the great sorrow of 
losing his wife soon after the publication of his 
first volume ; he refers to this loss in his second 
volume: “ after the lapse of nearly four years, in 
the face of many hindrances, untoward events, and 
difficulties, I have succeeded in bringing through 
the — this second and concluding volume of my 
mathematical and physical researches.” We saw 
him last at the Royal Society's 1877 conversa- 
zione. There is an admirably characteristic pho- 
tograph prefixed to the first volume of his great 
work, R, Tucker. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSICS. 

Influence of Electricity on Evaporation.—Physicists 
are not agreed as to the relation between atmo- 
spheric electricity and the evaporation of water 
which goes on at the surface of the earth. The 
earlier writers on electricity maintained the view 
that the latter was the cause of the former; more 
recent investigations, however, have cast doubt on 
this conclusion. M. Mascart (Comptes Rendus, 
lxxxvi. 575) has regarded the matter from 
another point of view, and has endeavoured to 
ascertain whether the slow formation of vapours 
is modified under the influence of electrified 
bodies. A series of small evaporating basins com- 
municating with the ground and containing water 
or moistened earth, were placed beneath con- 
ductors maintained in a constant electrical con- 
dition. These conductors were charged by a 
Holtz machine maintained in continuous action by 
a water motor. One pole was connected with the 
ground, the other was insulated and kept at a 
constant potential by means of a sort of safety 
valve, formed of a metallic point, which allowed 
the electricity to escape as soon as the potential of 
the insulated pole exceeded a certain value. It 
was found that the evaporation was invariably 
increased under the electrified conductors, whether 
the latter were charged positively or negatively, 
and the effect was so marked that the evaporation 
was sometimes doubled in the basins under the 
conductors. M. Mascart considers that whether 
the influence of electricity be due to a specific 
electrical intervention, or to a secondary 
mechanical action, the excess of evaporation is 
not limited to the case where the electrical forces 
in play are relatively considerable, as in his ex- 
periments. He considers it to be a general 
phenomenon, which must be taken into account 
in appreciating the part played by electricity in 
nature on the production of vapours. 

The Earth’s Mean Density.—A carefully-exe- 
cuted series of experiments has been carried out 
by MM. Cornu and Baille (Comptes Rendus, 
Ixxxvi. 571-699), with the object of determining 
with the greatest possible accuracy the mean 
density of the earth. They adopted a modified 
form of the torsion-balance originally employed by 
Cavendish, but were careful to take account of 
certain disturbing causes which were ignored by 
the earlier experimenters. For instance, Caven- 
dish took no account of the influence of the am- 
bient air on the oscillations of the lever. MM. 
Cornu and Baille have shown, that in consequence 
of the extreme smallness of the attraction to be 
measured in such experiments, the resistance of 
the air produces a considerable effect. In a pre- 
liminary investigation they arrived at the two 
following laws :—(1) The amplitudes or the dis- 
tances of the successive elongations decrease in 
geometrical progression ; (2) The epochs of the 
elongations are in arithmetical progression. The 
forces in play are extremely small. In the actual 
experiments with the torsion-balance, in which 
the lever was moving with a maximum velocity 
of one-tenth of a millimétre per second, and the 





moving masses had a diameter of 2°46 centimétres, 
the total force which produced the regular decrease 
of the oscillations was less than the ten-thousandth 
of a milligramme, The authors point out certain 
errors with which the determinations of the mean 
density of the earth by the English astronomer 
Baily were necessarily affected. These errors they 
have been able entirely to avoid with their im- 
— apparatus. The value they find is 5°56. 

hat determined by Baily was 5°67, which re- 
duces to 5°55, if a certain correction be applied to 
it, which MM. Cornu and Baille show to be ne- 
cessary on account of the peculiarity of the method 
used by Baily. 


Reversal of the Spectrum Lines of Metallic 
Vapours.—Profs, Liveing and Dewar (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., vol. xxvii., p. 132) have examined the a 
sorption spectra of certain metals which vola- 
tilise at a moderately low temperature. The 
employed for this purpose a long iron tube, whic 
was placed nearly vertical in a coal furnace, and 
contained the substances experimented upon. The 
upper part of the tube, being raised to a weldin 
temperature, emitted a continuous spectrum, an 
thus an independent source of light was rendered 
unnecessary. To exclude oxygen, and to avoid as 
much as possible variations of temperature, 
hydrogen was introduced in a gentle stream by a 
narrow tube into the upper part of the iron tube, 
so that the hydrogen floated on the surface of the 
metallic vapour without producing convection 
currents in it. The metals operated on were 
thallium, indium, magnesium, lithium, sodium, 
and potassium, and in the case of each of these 
the characteristic bright emission lines were seen 
to be reversed. The method employed by Profs. 
Dewar and Liveing was, of course, inapplicable to 
the more refractory metals, 


Theory of the Telephone.—From the fact that the 
thin plate of a receiving telephone may be replaced 
by a very thick and massive armature, that the 
vibrating plate may be made of non-magnetic 
material, that, according to a recent statement 
by Mr. Spottiswoode (Telegr. Journ, March 1, 
1878), the vibrating lamina may be suppressed 
altogether without preventing telephonic trans- 
mission, provided the polar extremity of the 
magnet is placed very close to the ear—from 
these facts M. du Moncel (Comptes Rendus, lxxxvi. 
557) has arrived at the conviction that the vibra- 
tions which reproduce speech in the receiving 
telephone are principally produced by the metallic 
core enveloped by the bobbin; and consequently 
are of the same nature as those which have been 
studied in the electro-magnetic resonant rods of 
Page, Henry, Wertheim, &c. These vibrations 
were utilised in the year 1861 in Reiss’s tele- 
phone, and later in those of Wray, Van der 
Weyde, and Elisha Gray. According to this 
hypothesis the vibrating lamina has no other réle 
to fill than to react by the production of induced 
currents, and to reinforce, by its reaction on 
the polar extremity of the magnetised bar, 
the magnetic effects determined in the body 
of the latter. In the telephones of Reiss, 
Wray, and Gray the magnetic cores had no 
armatures, and resonant boxes were employed to 
amplify the sounds. In Bell’s telephones the 
vibrating plates determine this effect, and Bell 
only employs permanent magnets in the latter ir 
order to render the apparatus at the same time 
transmitter and receiver. In his model exhibited 
at Philadelphia the receiver contained an iroi 
electro-magnetic core, not a permanent magnet. 
Against this view it is to be remarked that in the 
telephone the best effects appear to be obtained 
when the coil of wire is formed on a very thin 
bobbin placed at one extremity of the magnetic 
core; and, secondly, that the performance of the 
receiving telephone is, if anything, improved by 
making the magnetised steel core as hard as pos- 
sible, and by magnetising it to saturation, 


New Mercury Telephone.—In the volume of the 
Comptes Rendusvited above (p. 711), is an account 
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of an entirely new species of telephone devised by 
M. Bréquet of Paris, and founded on electro- 
capillary phenomena, The sending and receiving 
instruments are exactly alike, each being in fact a 
Lippmann’s capillary electrometer; no battery 
is required, and the transmission of signals is 
practically independent of the resistance of 
the circuit. A few lines will suffice to give 
an idea of this simple apparatus. A glass 
tube, — at one end and drawn out to 
a capillary termination at the other, stands 
upright and is three-fourths filled with mercury. 
The upper end is closed by the vibrating plate ; 
the lower dips into a vessel containing acidulated 
water, with a layer of mercury at the bottom. This 
mercury and that in the tube are connected by 
means of platinum wires fused into the glass with the 
two wires of the telephonic circuit. This consti- 
tutes the whole apparatus,which serves indifferently 
as transmitter or receiver. The mode of action 
appears to be as follows: The plate when set in 
vibration by the voice or otherwise, causes changes 
of volume of the air enclosed between it and the 
surface of the mercury in the tube. In consequence, 
the ee | in the capillary tube advances and 
recedes, and every change in its position gives 
rise to a change in electrical potential, which is 
transmitted through the circuit, causing corre- 
sponding changes of position of the capillary 
column in the tube of the receiving instrument. 
Hence ensue, as a matter of course, rapid changes 
of volume of the air-space in this tube, which set 
the plate in vibration, the vibrations corresponding 
exactly to those of the plate which caused the 
electrical disturbances in the sending instrument. 
The successive phenomena are precisely analogous 
to those which occur in Bell’s telephone. At 
present M. Bréquet’s apparatus, though simple in 
construction, is scarcely convenient or handy, and 
the inventor is engaged in experiments in conjunc- 
tion with M. Lippmann, with a view to render 
the instrument more portable. He anticipates 
that the mercury telephone will become largely 
used, not only as a telephone, but also for ordinary 
telegraphic purposes. 

Thermal Conductivity.—At a recent meeting of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh (March 8), Prof. 
Tait gave a résumé of his experiments on thermal 
conductivity carried out during the last ten years. 
In the case of iron his results agree with those 
arrived at by the late Principal Forbes. The 
following are among the other results he ob- 
tained: —(1) With the exception of iron, in no 
case as yet tried does a pure metal diminish in 
thermal conductivity as the temperature rises. 
(2) Different specimens of the same metal, as, for 
instance, two kinds of copper, differ much the same 
relatively in thermal and electrical conductivity. 
(8) A substance which is pretty constant as a 
conductor of electricity is also pretty constant in 
thermal conductivity. Among the difficulties en- 
countered was the alteration of the zero point of 
the thermometers used—Kew standards—after 
being heated to a high temperature. This affects 
only the absolute values slightly, but not the 
general character of the results. Another diffi- 
culty was the oxidation during heating of the 
short bars employed to measure the heat lost by 
radiation and convection at different temperatures. 
This was almost completely overcome. 


Absorption of the Ultra-Violet Rays.—M. Soret 
of Geneva, in the Comptes Rendus, lxxxvi. 708, 
gives a brief notice of his researches on the 
absorption of the ultra-violet rays by various 
colourless substances. He employed a spectro- 
scope with quartz lenses and prisms, the telescope 
being provided with a fluorescent eye-piece, such 
as was described by the author at one of the 
Conferences held in connexion with the Loan 
Exhibition in 1876, The source of light con- 
sisted of an induction spark passing between 
terminals of various metals, such as cadmium, 
zinc, and aluminium, The results obtained by 
Dr. Miller and Prof. Stokes in this field of enquiry 
have been confirmed by M. Soret. It appears 





that distilled water in a layer about 1 centim. in 
thickness is notably less transparent to the ultra- 
violet rays than quartz, but for greater thicknesses 
it occupies the first place. A layer of water 
10 centim. thick transmits rays which are stopped 
by a quartz plate 6 centim. thick. Even in greater 
thicknesses (up to 116 centim.) water was found 
to be remarkably transparent. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Tue Romania for January opens with a neat 
little Old French poem, the La: de [ Epervier, pub- 
lished by G. Paris with a full literary commentary, 
tracing the history of the tale in Europe and its 
native East. P. Rajna makes known a rhymed 
fifteenth-century Italian version of the Seven Sages, 
which from a careful examination of the language 
he infers to be Venetian; V. Smith gives some 
popular traditional songs of rural France; and A. 
Lambrior contributes an important article on Latin 
short e in Roumanian, distinguishing its fate from 
that of é and i, and showing that (though the fact 
is partly concealed by subsequent special changes) 
it was, as in some other Romanic languages, every- 
where diphthongised to te. Nearly a fifth of the 
number is occupied by a valuable review by G. 
Paris of Liicking’s important work, Die Aeltesten 
Franzésischen Mundarten, in which the main 
questions of Early Old French phonology and 
dialectology are discussed. Of special interest for 
English philologists is, among others, M. Paris’s 
observation that the retention in Norman of Latin 
c before a, discovered by M. Joret, is confined to 
the north of Normandy—a fact which invalidates 
M. Joret’s and Mr. Nicol’s inference that the ch in 
this position of many English words borrowed 
from French (as channel, contrasting with kennel, 
both Latin candlem) must be of Angevin or Pari- 
sian origin. The numerous minor articles and 
notices are as interesting and useful as usual. 


THE number of the Revue de Linguistique for 
November and December, 1877, which has only 
just appeared, completes the tenth year of this 
useful publication, which has given so great an 
impulse to higher philological studies in France. 
Subjoined to it is a fourfold index, which enables 
the reader readily to consult the contents of the 
whole ten volumes. Beside numerous articles by 
the editors, MM. Hovelacque, Girard de Rialle, 
Picot, and Vinson, the review contains contribu- 
tions by Adam, Charency, Chavée, Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte, General Faidherbe, Ascoli, Maspero, 
and many other eminent philologists. Not the 
least useful part of the publication is the tabulated 
list of works in all languages on philology and 
the allied sciences in the Bulletin Bibliographique 
at the end of each volume. 


Paitca Danda Chattra Prabandha, by Prof. 
Weber (Berlin: Diimmler), is an edition of the 
Sanskrit text, with Introduction and German 
translation, of a mediaeval Jain fairy tale. As in 
the Arabian Nights, and as in other Sanskrit 
story-books, a number of shorter tales are inserted 
in the course of the story about King Vikrama- 
ditya’s magic umbrella, from which the collection 
derives its name. Since the publication of the 
masterly Introduction to Benfey’s Paica Tantra 
increasing attention has been paid to the curious 
similarity of many of such stories in all parts of 
the world—a similarity which Prof. Benfey in 
great part explained by showing how very often 
they were ultimately derived from Buddhist 
sources. The present work shows further that 
the Jains, the successors of the Buddhists in 
India, were also cultivators of this kind of litera- 
ture. It contains several stories of wicked fairies, 
which have hitherto not been found in the 
Buddhist collection; and also a full version of 
the “ Sleeping Beauty.” It is a noteworthy sign 
of the progress of opinion in such matters that 
both Sanskrit and German are printed in Roman 
letters of so fine and bold a character that the 
work is a model of the typographical art. 





M. Micnet Brkat’s Mélanges de Mythologie et 
de Linguistique (Paris: Hachette) include a re- 
= of his essay Hercule et Cacus, and a col- 
ection of some of his review-articles and lectures 
at the Collége de France. The latter deal mainly 
with the methods of comparative philology and 
their application to the study of Latin, Greek and 
modern languages. From the scientific point of 
view, the most important of M. Bréal’s lectures 
are that on the progress of comparative grammar, 
in which he points out clearly the advance shown 
by the works of Curtius and Corssen as compared 
with those of Pott and Benfey, not, however, 
without some just criticisms of Corssen’s method 
and results; and that on the Indo-European roots, 
in which he criticises very acutely the excesses 
into which some scholars, and conspicuously 
Vanitek, have fallen from giving too blind ‘an 
allegiance to Schleicher’s manner of reproducing 
the primitive Aryan tongue. M. Bréal, however, 
appears to have somewhat underrated, although 
he does not ignore, the effect produced upon lan- 
guage by the struggle for survival among a number 
of synonymous words, a fact which seems to ob- 
viate many of his objections to derivations pro- 
posed by Curtius. We may also call attention to 
an extremely interesting lecture on the ideas latent 
in language, where M. Bréal points out and illus- 
trates the danger of denying the existence in a 
language of all that is not formally represented 
in it. It can only be by an oversight, by the way, 
that the author writes of torrens “qui désigne un 
cours d'eau qui reste & sec pendant 1’été;” the 
usage of the word and the analogy of aestus both 
point to a very different explanation. For the 
teacher M. Bréal has an excellent address on the 
method of teaching French, and a very judicious 
warning against the premature introduction of 
comparative philology in the study of Latin. 
His remarks on the latter head are certainly 
strongly confirmed by experience. The danger of 
tgnotum per ignotius is one which constantly 
besets young teachers; and M. Bréal’s own attain- 
ments place him in a position from which he can 
speak without the fear of being misunderstood. 

he volume as a whole will well repay the atten- 
tion which its author's reputation is sure to secure 
for it. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Puystcat. Socrery.—( Saturday, April 2.) 


Pror. R. B. Cutrron, V.-P., in the Chair. The 
Secretary read a piper by Messrs. J. Nixon and A. 
W. Heaviside, describing experiments on the me- 
chanical transmission of speech through wires or 
other substances. The first actual transmission of 
speech was effected by placing the belly of a violin 
against the receiving end of the wire, when every 
syllable spoken was distinctly audible. Very good 
results were obtained by employing mouth- and ear- 
pieces formed as in a telephone, the disc being re- 
placed by thin wooden dises, six inches in diameter; 
and a No, 4 wire was found to be most satisfactory. 
On suspending a length of this wire in such a manner 
that it had no rigid attachments, it was ascertained 
that 120 yards is the limit through which a conversa- 
tion can be carried on.—Capt. Abney described the 
method which he adopted for photographing the 
least refrangible end of the spectrum. He pointed 
out that it is impossible with the ordinary sensitive 
salts employed in the usual way to photograph further 
than the Fraunhofer line E, though by a preliminary 
exposure to light of a diguerreotype plate, Draper 
was able to photograph beyond the extreme limit of 
visibility in the red end of the spectrum. This method 
enabled Becquerel to photograph the spectrum in its 
natural colours, and later St. Victor obtained coloured 
images of coloured cloths. The object of Capt. 
Abney-had been to obtain unreversed pictures of this 
portion of the spectrum, in other words to obtain a 
compound that would be similarly sensitive to the red 
and the blue components of white light. Such a 
compound he had at last obtained by what he termed 
weighting silver bromide with resin. He showed ap 


ordinary bromide of silver plate, and the colour of 
the transmitted light was of a ruddy tint, showing 
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absorption of the blue rays; another film was shown 
containing weighted bromide of silver which trans- 
mitted blue light and absorbed the red. Photographic 
plates, prepared with the latter compound, he showed 
were sensitive to the red and ultra-red waves of light, 
and he threw on the screen photographs of the spec- 
trum from the line C to a wave-length of 10,000, 
the ultra-red showing remarkable groupings of lines. 
He further showed that by friction the blue film was 
changed to the red, and in that state was not sensi- 
tive to the lower part of the spectrum. These photo- 
graphs were taken by means of a diffraction grating. 
He then explained that recently he had elucidated 
the reason of the reversal of Draper’s pictures by the 
least refrangible end of the spectrum. He finds that 
it is accelerated by exposing the plates in weak 
oxidising solutions such as those of hydroxyl, bichro- 
mate of potash, &., or exposure to ozone. The red 
rays, in other words, seemed to oxidise the photo- 
graphic image, and to render it incapable of develop- 
ment.—Mr. H. Bauerman then exhibited some paper 
models illustrative of the disposition of the planes of 
symmetry in crystals. These included octants of the 
sphere with enclosed cube and octahedron faces 
pointed into their corresponding hexakis-octohe- 
dral faces; a cubic skeleton built up from nine 
planes of symmetry with removable outer shell, 
and a system of axial planes of an unsymmetrical 
mineral, enclosing a solid nucleus contained between 
three parallel pairs of planes.—Dr. Guthrie exhibited 
the arrangement of an apparatus he had employed, 
in conjunction with his brother, to ascertain the effect 
of heat on the transpiration of gases. Among other 
results it was found that the resistance of a tube is 
the same as that of its several portions, and if ¢ be 
the time occupied, T the absolute temperature, P,, P., 
the pressures, and a and 8 constants, they find that :— 


B 
—— (t+ p=) 





EntoMotocicat Soctety.—( Wednesday, Apri? 3.) 


H.W. Bares, Esq., F.L.S.,F.Z.S., President, inthe Chair. 
Mr. McLachlan remarked that the opinion expressed 
by Mr. J. P. M. Weale at the last meeting as to the 
functional purpose of the cephalic process in Zermes 
ériniverius was corroborative of an observation 
already recorded in Hagen’s Monographie der Termi- 
ten.—Mr. F, Grut exhibited, on behalf of the Rev. T. 
A. Marshall, a collection of insects which that gentle- 
man had made in the Windward Islands.—Mr. F. 
Smith exhibited a series of specimens of a species of 
“Harvesting Ant” sent to Mr. Darwin from Florida 
by Mrs. M. Treat. Three series showed a gradation 
from large soldiers and small workers, all having 
acutely dentate mandibles, to other ants of all 
sizes with mandibles having rounded teeth, and other 
specimens in which the teeth were obsolete. It was not, 
however, made clear whether intermediate forms of 
teeth were found in nests, or whether three distinct 
races existed. The species appeared to be identical 
with Myrmica barbata from Texas.—Mr. A. A. Berens 
exhibited two examples of Thestor Mauritanicus taken 
on the Atlas Mountains.— Mr. McLachlan exhibited a 
coleopterous larva sent from Zanzibar by Dr. Kirk. 
He also exhibited a portion of the stem of a coffee-tree 
which had been bored into by this larva, and which 
was especially remarkable on account of the presence 
of a series of conical holes which opened a communi- 
cation between the inner gallery and the atmosphere.— 
Mr.C. W. Boyd exhibited and madesome remarks ona 
specimen of Pterophorus lactus taken at Deal.—The 
Secretary read a paper communicated by the Rev. T. 
A. Marshall, entitled “ Notes on the Entomology of 
the Windward Islands.”—The Rev. H. S. Gorham 
communicated ‘Descriptions of New Species of 
Cleridae, with Note on the Genera and Corrections of 
Synonymy.”—Dr. D. Sharp communicated a paper 
“ On some Nilidulidae from the Hawaiian Islands.” — 
The Secretary read a paper by Mr. J. P. M. Weale, 

entitled “Notes on South African Insects,” and 

exhibited drawings made by the author in illustration. 

—Mr. Wood Mason exhibited and made remarks on 
the insects referred to in the foregoing paper, and was 
followed by Mr. Meldola on tae same subject.—The 
following papers were also communicated :—‘ On 

Display and Dances by Insects,” by Mr. A. H. 

Swinton ; and “On the Secondary Sexual Characters 
of Insects,” by Mr. J. W. Slater.—Part V. of the 
Transactions for 1877 was on the table. 








Royat Soctzry.—( Thursday, April 11.) 


Dr. W. Farr, V.-P., in the Chair. The following 
papers were read:—‘ The Acceleration of Oxidation 
caused by the least Refrangible end of the Spectrum,” 
by Captain Abney; “Summary of an Experimental 
Enquiry into the Function of Respiration at Various 
Altitudes,” by Dr. Marcet; “On Stresses in Rarefied 
Gases arising from Inequalities of Temperature,” by 
Prof. J. Clerk Maxwell; ‘“‘ Note on the Existence of 
Carbon in the Coronal Atmosphere of the Sun,” by J. 
N. Lockyer; “On the Physiological Action of the 
Poisonous Principle in Urechites suberecta,” by J. J. 
Bowrey. 





Royat Asrronomicat Socrety.—(Friday, April 12.) 


Lorp Linpsay, M.P., President, in the Chair. Captain 
Abney read a paper, “ Photography at the least re- 
frangible end of the Solar Spectrum,” and illustrated 
it by photographs thrown upon the screen by means 
of the electric light. He said that in a preliminary 
note, read about two years ago, he had stated that he 
had succeeded in obtaining photographs of parts of 
the red end of the spectrum as far below the line A 
as Ais below D. He thought it right now to redeem 
a promise then made by giving some further informa- 
tion, and by showing some of his photographs. He 
had, by the use of a special method of his own, suc- 
ceeded in getting emulsions which were sensitive to 
the red end of the spectrum. The plates thus pre- 
pared, though sensitive to the red and ultra-red rays, 
were not sensitive to the yellow rays; there was con- 
sequently a gap not photugraphed extending from C 
to a littlebelow E. In the photographs of the dif- 
fraction spectrum produced by one of Rutherfurd's 
gratings having about 8,600 lines to the inch, the 
lines in the spectrum appeared surprisingly sharp. 
Mr. De la Rue complimented Captain Abney on his 
success, and asked whether he had made any progress 
in the direction of producing coloured photographs 
similar to those taken some years ago by M. 
Becquerel. Captain Abney referred to a paper which 
he had just read before the Royal Society, in which 
he had given what he believed to be the explanation 
of these coloured photographs, the colouring de- 
pending upon the different oxidising powers of 
the different rays in the spectrum. In reply 
to a question put by Lord Lindsay referring to 
the manner of focussing for the ultra-red parts of 
the spectrum, Captain Abney declined to say more 
than that he had obtained the focus by a tent- 
ative process. It would be seen that there were lines 
upon the photographs which could not be seen at all 
when the spectrum was observed directly with the 
eye, and there were groups of distinctly defined lines 
upon the photographs which could only be discerned 
with the greatest difficulty in observing the spectrum 
directly.—Mr. Jenkins read a paper, ‘“‘ The Luminous 
Spot on Mercury in Transit,” in which he had col- 
lected the notes and remarks referring to the appear- 
ance of the disk of Mercury when seen before the 
sun, which are scattered through the accounts of the 
observations of the transits made during the last 170 
years. A wish was expressed that the paper might 
be promptly printed, so that it should be in the hands 
of the Fellows before the day of the next transit, 
May 6.—Mr. Green showed some drawings of the 
planet Mars made by Prof. Schiaparelli at Milan 
during the first months of the present year, when 
Mars was already at a great distance from the earth. 
If they could be relied on, they would indicate that 
great changes must have been going on upon the 
surface of the planet since the time of its opposition 
last autumn; but it was generally allowed that, 
under the circumstances, the evidence of such changes 
must be received with very great caution.—Lord 
Lindsay drew attention to a large oil-painting, repre- 
senting the probable aspect of a lunar landscape at 
sunset. It was exhibited to the meeting, and e'icited 
some criticisms from an astronomical point of view. 





Royat Asiatic Socrery.—(Monday, April 15.) 


Str. E. Coresrooxe, Bart., M.P., President, in the 
Chair. A paper was read, contributed by Major 
Mockler, “On the Identification of Places on the 
Makran Coast with the notices in Arrian, Ptolemy, 
and Marcian,” in which the writer showed, by his own 
personal surveys and experience, in how remarkable 
a degree the brief notices of antiquity coincide with 
the more careful and scientific surveys of modern in- 
vestigators. A very large number of Major Mockler’s 





identifications agree with what we learn from classical 
sources ; and, where they differ from those of Dr. 
Vincent, it is fair to believe that the occasional 
errors of that great scholar are mainly due to the 
imperfection of the few modern charts to which alone 
he was then able to have access.—A second paper, by 
Mr. R. B. Shaw, “On the Canton of Salar,” was in- 
teresting as showing the existence at the present time 
of a Muhammadan Turki tribe, shut in, in the ex- 
treme East, between the Mongolians and the Chinese, 
and subject to the latter as the suzerains of the ad- 
jacent countries. 





Zootoaicat Society.—( Tuesday, April 16.) 


E. W. H. Hotpswortn, Esq., F.Z.S., in the Chair. 
Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on a typical 
specimen of the new fox lately described by Mr. 
Blanford as Vulpes canus, from Baluchistan; and 
exhibited on behalf of Mr. A. Anderson a bamboo 
stick with leather thong attached to it, such as is used 
in India for driving plough-cattle, which had been 
taken out of a nest of the common fish eagle ( Haliaetus 
leucoryphus), in December, 1876.—Prof. Westwood 
communicated a memoir on the Uraniidae, a family 
of Lepidopterous insects, with a synopsis of the 
family and a monograph of one of the genera, Coro- 
nidia.—Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys read the first part of his 
work on the Mollusca procured in the expeditions of 
H.M. ships Lightning and Porcupine. These expedi- 
ditions immediately preceded that of H.M.S. Chal- 
lenger, but were restricted to portions of the North 
Atlantic, including the Mediterranean. The Brachio- 
pods formed the subject of the present paper. A 
table of all the Brachiopods known to inhabit the 
European seas was given, comprising ten genera and 
twenty-two species, of which latter four were for the 
first time described and six figured. The table also 
particularised the geological and bathymetrical range 
of all the species.—Mr. G. E. Loder exhibited and 
made remarks on a mounted head of the Rocky 
Mountain bison, remarkable for its soft, dark, and 
long hair on the forehead. This specimen had been 
obtained near Denver, Colorado.—A communication 
was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, containing 
the eighth of his contributions to the ornithology of the 
Philippines. The present paper gave an account of some 
Luzon birds in the museum at Darmstadt, which had 
been sent to him for examination by Prof. Koch of that 
place.—A communication was read from Dr. O. 
Finsch, containing description of a new species of 
Finch from the Feejee Islands, which he proposed to 
name Amblynura Kleinschmidti after M. Klein- 
schmidt, by whom it had been found in the interior of 
Viti-Levu.—Dr. M. Watson read a paper containing 
a description of the generative organs of the male 
spotted Hyena (Hyaena crocuta), and a detailed com- 
parison of them with those of the female of the same 
animal.—Messrs. Sclater and Salvin read a report on 
the collection of birds made during the voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger at the island of Juan Fernandez, 
at various points along the coast of Patagonia and at 
the Falkland Islands.—A second paper by Messrs. 
Sclater and Salvin gave descriptions of three new 
species of birds from Ecuador, which it was proposed 
to call Buarremon leucopis, Neomorphus radiolosus and 
Aramides calopterus. 





Nonisaatic Soctety.—{ Thursday, April 18.) 


Mr. R. Hostyn exhibited a series of coins struck 
from dies prepared for James II. and the Elder Pre- 
tender. ‘hese dies came into possession of the late 
Matthew Young, who, having struck, it is said, sixty 
impressions from each, depositel the dies in the 
Mint.—Mr. C. F. Keary continued his review of the 
barbarian coinages which followed the Teutonic in- 
vasions of Roman territory from the end of the fourth 
century and onwards. The series of coins treated of 
in this paper was that of the Vandals in Africa, 
which, as the writer contended, shows a closer 
approximation to the Eastern standards of value, and 
possesses a lower medium of exchange with the 
money of Constantinople, than are to be found among 
any of the coinages of Western Europe. The writer 
criticised some of the attributions in Dr. Friedliinder’s 
Miinzen der Vandalen, especially that of certain 
coins to Hunnerie, and of the coins with the name of 
Justin to Hildarie, striking in the name of Justin L, 
instead of to Justin II., after the recovery of Africa. 
He also entered at some length into the difficult ques- 
tion touching the meauing of the numerals found upon 
the Vandal silver éoins. 
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Cuemicat Society.—( Thursday, April 18.) 


W. Crooxzs, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair.—The fol- 
lowing papers were read:—‘‘ On Terpin and Ter- 
pinol,” by Dr. Tilden. The author prepared crystal- 
lised terpin, C,,H,,0, . OH,, by Wigger’s process, and 
obtained the same compound from American and 
French turpentine, but did not procure any crystal- 
line substance from the terpenes of the orange group. 
By the action of dilute hydrochloric acid on terpin an 
oily body, terpinol, boiling at 205-215°, was obtained 
having the formula C,,H,,0. By the action of dry 
hydrochloric acid on terpinol a dihydrochlorate was 
prepared. The author believes that in the prepara- 
tion of terpin by the ordinary process, terpinol is 
formed at a certain stage of the reaction. By acting 
on terpin with dilute sulphuric acid, a hydrocarbon, 
C,oH,,, boiling at 176-178°, sp. gr. *8526 was obtained. 
It is optically inactive, and gives no crystalline de- 
posit with hydrochloric acid, and no crystalline 
nitroso compound. The author proposes to call it 
terpinylene.— The Poisonous Principle of Urechites 
suberecta,” by J. J. Bowrey. This plant grows wild 
in Jamaica. It has dark-green leaves, and large, 
bright-yellow flowers; it is locally called “ Night- 
shade.” It is known to be very poisonous. The 
author has extracted from the fresh leaves of 
the plant, by the use of alcohol and water, and 
a temperature not exceeding 38° C., a white 
crystalline body, urechitin C,,H,,0,, to the presence 
of which the plant owes its poisonous properties. It 
is very soluble in hot alcohol, chloroform, and glacial 
acetic acid; almost insoluble in water and dilute 
spirit. It is intensely bitter and very poisonous. It 
gives, with strong sulphuric acid, a characteristic colour 
reaction, the liquid passing from yellow through red 
to purple: a trace of nitric acid increases the rapid'ty 
of the colour changes. If the leaves are dried at 100° 
urechitoxin is obtained, either crystalline or amor- 
phous. This substance resembles urechitin in its 
chemical and toxical properties. Both substances are 
glucosides. The temperature at which some of the 
alkaloids, &c., sublime was determined by an im- 
proved method by A. W. Blyth. The author has de- 
termined the melting and subliming points of many 
active vegetable principles, and classed them in re- 
gard to their behaviour to heat for practical purposes. 
He has also devised a new method for determining 
subliming points; it consists essentially in placing 
the substance on a thin cover-glass floating on a bath 
of mercury, and examining a second cover-glass placed 
over the substance, from time to time, with a quarter- 
inch objective, the mercury being gradually heated. 








FINE ART. 


The Temples of the Jews and the other Build- 
ings in the Haram Area at Jerusalem. By 
James Fergusson, Esq., D.C.L., &c. (Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1878.) 


In the Introduction to this work Mr. Fergus- 
son tells us that during the Middle Ages it 
was usual to restore the Temple at Jeru- 
salem as a richly decorated Gothic church 
in the style of the day. This was natu- 
ral to the mode of thought in the past. 
Anyone opening Mr. Fergusson’s volume, 
and seeing the frontispiece, would suppose 
that he had been acting on a similar principle, 
and had presented us with a Railway Sta- 
tion and a Grand Hotel, combined into one 
structure, as the outcome of our own period 
for the design of the Jewish Temple. That 
this restoration of the Jewish Temple has 
not been made without authority will be 
evident from the illustration of the church 
at Tourmanim, at p. 139. Even the minute 
details of the doorways will be found in the 
woodcut of the Tomb of the Judges at 
Jerusalem, p. 164, which must be accepted 
as fairly representing the style of architec- 
ture about the period of Herod. The Tomb 
of Zacharias in the Kidron Valley no doubt 
suggested the pyramidal termination of the 
two towers of the facade ; but whether he is 





justified in transferring the feature of a 
tomb to a roof tower may give rise to de- 
bate. The steep roof which Mr. Fergusson 
has given to the body of the Temple, sug- 
gesting the design of a modern French 
chdteau, is explained as necessary from one 
of the conditions of the problem, that con- 
dition being that no winged creature could 
alight upon it. The Arabs believe that 
birds never defile the roof of the Kaaba, and 
that they never even rest upon it. Yet 
the roof at Mecca had no preventive ar- 
rangement, and the story from Josephus 
about the object of the spikes on the 
Temple may perhaps be as doubtfal as the 
tradition regarding the birds at the Kaaba. 
The existence of an Alijah, or Upper Room, 
extending over both the Holy place and the 
Holy of Holies, will be something new to 
most readers, and perhaps not readily ac- 
cepted ; still, the evidence seems strong, for 
it is alluded to in 2 Chron. iii., 9, in Josephus, 
and in the Middoth. The main difficulty 
about such an apartment is the purpose it 
served. For the intention referred to in the 
Middoth it could not have required a cham- 
ber 60 cubits by 20 cubits, and it would not 
have been overlaid with gold if its only use 
had been to let workmen down to the Holy 
of Holies when repairs were needed. Mr. 
Fergusson’s suggestion that it may have 
been the coenaculum finds confirmation from 
the fact that, according to St. Mark (xiv., 
15), it was in a “large upper room” that 
the last supper was celebrated—some prac- 
tice in the Temple most probably determin- 
ing the custom of the disciples. There are 
other references to Upper Rooms not only 
in the New Testament, but also in Rabbi- 
nical authorities, which might be quoted in 
support of this. 

It may be as well to mention some modi- 
fications which have taken place in Mr. 
Fergusson’s ideas since his earlier works on 
the subject appeared. In his former writings 
he limited the enclosing wall of the Haram 
at the south-east corner to the space of the 600 
feet which he derived from the dimensions of 
Herod’s Temple; in the present work he 
accepts the south-east corner, explored to 
its foundations by Capt. Warren, as being of 
the time of Solomon. In this extra space he 
supposes the palace of Solomon stood, and a 
restoration of it is given in plan. This 
still leaves all the space to the north, so far 
at least as the Birket Irael, as being without 
the wall; and this he supposes to have been 
a cemetery, and that here the kings of 
Israel were buried. He has also come to the 
conclusion, not only that the Sacred Cave 
under the Sakhra was the Holy Sepulchre, 
but that if the cave could be explored the 
tombs of David and Solomon would be 
found in its recesses. In support of this 
he points out that the traditional site of 
Solomon’s tomb is placed at the north of the 
rock, towards the doorway on that side. 
It may also be noticed here that, in his 
former works the architecture of the Kubbet 
es Sakhra being determined as that of 
Constantine, the cave under it was as- 
sumed to be necessarily the Holy Sepul- 
chre; but in the present volume, in a note 
at page 56, it is stated that the cave 
was what Constantine “believed to be the 
sepulchre of Christ.” This is very im- 





portant as opening up a question which is 
entirely independent of the “‘architectura} 
argument.” Accepting the building as the 
one erected by Constantine, we have now the 
problem added as to whether or not it was 
the real Holy Sepulchre over which it was 
built. This is not altogether a new point, but 
it is expressed more distinctly in the present 
work than in the former ones. 

Another novelty is an entirely new theory 
about Jachin and Boaz, which may be ex- 
pected to excite considerable comment. It 
was a passage in the Talmud which led Mr. 
Fergusson into this peculiar development. 
The quotation is as follows :— 


“The gates of the propylon were 40 cubits in 
height and 20 cubits broad, and above these were 
fine richly-carved beams of ash or oak. The 
lowest of these extended 1 cubit either way 
beyond the pillars of the doorway, while the one 
next above this was 1 cubit longer either way 
than that below it. So that the upper beam of 
all extended to 30 cubits. Between each beam 
there was a row or course of stones.” 


Mr. Fergusson has reproduced these words 
into a drawing, and it is difficult to see how 
the forms described could be otherwise ren- 
dered. Yet the design which is thus pro- 
duced will most likely shake the nerves of 
many a timid archaeologist. The propylon 
or doorway, as drawn by Mr. Fergusson from 
the description in the Talmud, is identical in 
style with the doorway of the Sanchi Tope, 
in Central India, with the Pailows of China, 
and the Toriis of Japan. It may be noticed 
that “Toran” is not the usual Japanese word 
for these gateways, but Torii, meaning 
“bird-rest.” They are common to both 
Buddhist and Shinto temples, and although 
at times constructed of granite, they are 
usually of wood, the distinction between 
those at Buddhist and Shinto shrines being 
that the former are painted and the latter 
not. The ideas connected with them are in 
perfect harmony with those held by the 
worshippers at the Jewish Temple, for it is 
supposed that the person passing through 
one of these gates to worship is purified, and 
should perform the process of washing the 
hands before doing so. There are often a 
number of these gateways on the approach 
to temples. The Pailows of China, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Fergusson, are placed on 
the approach to tombs, and there are num- 
bers erected in the streets of Peking which 
seem tobe triumphal arches, but most of these 
monuments in China are erected in honour of 
virtuous widows. It is this peculiar doorway 
of Herod’s Temple, evolved from the descrip- 
tion in the Talmud, which suggested to Mr. 
Fergusson the idea that the chapiters on 
Jachin and Boaz in the Temple of Solomon 
were not capitals in the usual architectural 
sense of the word, but were ornamental 
screens, one above the other, and extending 
across the space between the two pillars, 
the Herodian porch being thus only a develop- 
ment of the earlier type. The principal 
difficulty to be surmounted in this case is in 
the Hebrew word forchapiter, whichis derived 
from a root meaning to surrownd, and is thus 
applied to a diadem or crown, which renders 
it difficult to reconcile its meaning with any- 
thing in the form of ascreen. Itis suppose 

that the two columns formerly marking the 
end of the Appian Way in Brindisi sup- 
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rted a large bronze crown, equal in diame- 
ter to the space between the columns, as 
seen on the modern arms of that city. If 
Mr. Fergusson’s theory is correct that the 
two chapiters extended across from J achin 
to Boaz, the example at Brindisi suggests 
the only arrangement which would be con- 
sistent with the original meaning of the 
Hebrew term. The Greek word epithema 
would be quite as fully realised by what is 
here suggested as by a construction which 
is described by the word “ screen.” 

It has always been one of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s strong points that the spot where the 
Jews wail at the present day on Friday 
afternoon, on the west side of the Haram 
Wall, is at the nearest point to where his 
theory places the Holy of Holies. To this 
he now adds another curious coincidence. 
By extending a line to the east from the 
axis of the Temple—.e., the Temple accord- 
ing to Mr. Fergusson’s theory—across the 
Kidron, it will be found to pass exactly 
in the centre between the rock-cut tombs of 
Absalom and Zachariah. These coinci- 
dences Mr. Fergusson thinks cannot be 
accidental, but he does not insist strongly 
upon them, leaving it rather as a line of 
investigation to be further worked out. He 
thinks that this arrangement had some re- 
ference to the Red Heifer Bridge, the sup- 
posed direction of which he draws from the 
south-east corner of the Haram Wall 
diagonally to the north-east across the val- 
ley to the above-mentioned tombs. This 
bridge is one of the many puzzles connected 
with the topography of Jerusalem. Some 
stones exist on the east face of the Haram 
Wall, not far from the south corner, which 
are about as palpably the spring of an arch as 
the courses at the south-west corner, known 
as Robinson’s Arch, which Captain Warren 
explored and found the piers of. He also, 
while exploring, ran out a gallery from his 
mine at the south-east corner in hopes of 
finding the piers of this supposed arch, but no 
trace of it was visible. Captain Warren, in 
his own theory of the restoration of the 
Temple, places the Red Heifer Bridge as 
issuing from the Golden Gateway. If the 
foundations of this bridge could be found, 
and its position determined, it would become 
avery important factor in all questions of 
the Haram topography. 

As this work deals more particularly with 
the Temples of the Jews, the questions con- 
nected with the Holy Sepulchre come in 
only for secondary consideration. Still, 
according to Mr. Fergusson’s views, the site 
of the Temple and that of the Hcly Sepulchre 
are too closely linked to allow him to treat 
of the one without the other. One may also 
guess that he looks upon this work as his 
last contribution to the subject, and that he 
has rather courted the chance of declaring 
his adherence to all the main points of his 
former theories. This he has done with his 
usual ardour. He has fought a long battle 
for the theories which he originated; the 
extensive knowledge of the Mohammedan 
architecture which he acquired at Delhi and 
Agra, and the study of a lifetime which he 
has given to architecture in all parts of the 
world, have made him a doughty soldier in 
controversial war of this nature. His first 

work on the subject was published in 1847, 


and although since that time—a period of 
thirty years—the fight has continued, there 
is no appearance as yet of anything like a 
general agreement between the contending 
parties. A thorough exploration of the 
Haram area might throw new light on the 
subject, but as no firman has yet been 
obtained which permitted the use of the 
spade within the enclosure, very little has 
been done. 

Mr. Fergusson is able to give in this last 
volume a section of the Cathedral of Bosrah 
from the Count de Vogiié’s Syrie Centrale, 
the date of which is known, at least that of 
its completion, which is given as 512 A.p. 
Its resemblance to the Dome of the Rock is 
very remarkable. It might be thought that 
no one would be likely now to ascribe this 
last-named building in the Haram to the 
time of Omar. The Mihrab, which, from its 
position, is clearly an insertion, and does not 
belong to the original design, is also a very 
strong evidence, which few seem to have 
noticed, that the place was not at first 
erected with any intention of its serving the 
purpose of a mosque. ® 

The supposed transference of the Holy 
Sepulchre to its present site opens up some 
very curious questions. It may be pointed 
out that the building over the Sepulchre as it 
at present stands is only a rude copy, in a 
different style of architecture, of the Dome 
of the Rock. The tomb itself is an old 
Kokim place of sepulchre—now declared to 
be an older type than that of the loculi, such 
as those at the tombs of the Kings—and 
being cut into the rock ; hence if the marble 
structure which now covers it were removed, 
and the rock exposed, it would stand up 
under the dome, with the Kokim tomb as 
the counterpart of the sacred cave, thus 
repeating with a striking exactness the con- 
ditions as they still exist in the Dome of the 
Rock. There is more than this to be found 
to establish the identity. In removing this 
sacred building, they removed with it a 
number of traditions which are supposed to 
belong exclusively to the Jewish Temple. 
The most important of these, in fact the most 
important of all Jewish traditions, is that 
connected with the tomb of Adam, which is 
now shown at the Holy Sepulchre, and not 
in the Temple enclosure. He was, according 
to the story, buried in the “centre of the 
earth.” This spot is also pointed out at the 
present moment in the Greek church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and not as connected with 
the old Temple. Again, inthe place known 
as the Abyssinian Convent attached to the 
Holy Sepulchre will be found all the spots 
connected with the sacrifice of Isaac, even to 
a bush which represents the thicket where 
the ram was found for the sacrifice. These 
are all evidence that, when the Dome of the 
Rock was repeated on a new site, the tradi- 
tions of the Temple Mount were transplanted 
with it. This association of Temple traditions 
with the Holy Sepulchre might be pointed out 
as suggesting that some connexion should 
exist between the site of both. When the 
symbolism implied by these traditions comes 
to be considered with reference to the iden- 
tity of site, it may be feared that it will only 
add another divergence of opinion to those 
now in existence. These divergences are 





already so plentiful that few will be able to 





hope with Mr. Fergusson that he has got 
the “ball”” made so complete and perfect 
that it may now roll pleasantly along the 
path of truth, and need not be stopped by 
any inequalities or unnecessary friction. 
Witiiam Smeson. 








Ilustrazione del progetto e disegni sul trasferi- 
mento meccanico e totale conservazione dell’ 
absida Lateranense. (Roma: Tipografia 
Tiberina, 1877.) 


OLD-FASHIONED Englishmen who look upon 
Rome as the source of every ecclesiastical 
novelty may be surprised to learn that the 
cathedral church of Rome is only now re- 
ceiving an alteration which had been made 
in every English cathedral before the end of 
the thirteenth century. Many former altera- 
tions, and successive rebuildings of parts, 
have left but little that is older than the 
Renaissance in the Lateran Basilica. But 
through them all the characteristic plan has 
been preserved, and the one important relic 
of the ancient church is the apse with its 
mosaics. Now at last the basilican plan is 
to be altered, and a long choir built, after 
the fashion which has for centuries been 
almost universal on this side the Alps. To 
effect this the apse must be removed. In 
England, we believe, the preservation of the 
apse would be considered more important 
than the enlargement of the church. We 
might restore it, but should scarcely tolerate 
its deliberate demolition. In Rome, how- 
ever, it is not so; and it appears that the 
apse would certainly have been destroyed 
but for the efforts of Signor Andrea 
Busiri, the architect in charge of the build- 
ing, who proposed that it should be bodily 
moved from its present site to the end of the 
new choir, where it should again be made the 
termination of the church. He describes his 
scheme, and the means which he intends to 
use to effect it, in the pamphlet the title of 
which is given above. The apse has to be 
moved forward about sixty-five feet and lifted 
up nearly eleven feet. It is to be filled with 
centring, the mosaics being protected by 
having canvas glued over them; the outside 
is to be covered with a timber jacketing ; 
and acar moving on five pairs of rails is to 
be built underneath. The whole is to be 
hauled up an inclined plane by ten cables 
worked by six stationary engines, Signor 
Busiri thinking that method less liable to 
accident than the use of hydraulic power, 
which he at first contemplated. The diagrams 
given are not sufficient to enable us to criti- 
cise the machinery in detail, nor do we wish 
to do so; but if we understand them aright, 
there is a want of break-power in the car 
which, as the incline is nearly one in six, 
might be fatal to the whole work. The drums 
on which the cables are wound seem much 
too large, and we fail to understand the 
fanction of five locomotive engines which are 
shown behind the car. 

We should much prefer that the old apse 
be left in its old place; but as the choice is 
between its destruction and its removal we 
wish Signor Busiri success in his attempt. 
His failure can be no worse than the other 
alternative. J. T. MickteTuwaite. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. Cotnacut, of Pall Mall, open to-day 
(Saturday) an exhibition of sketches from Troy, 
Ephesus and Mycenae by Mr. William Simpson, 
whose interesting sketches from many parts of 
the world are now so well known. 


A Loan Exhibition of modern paintings is to 
be opened at Glasgow on May 14. The pictures 
will be drawn solely from the collections of gentle- 
men residing in Glasgow, and the exhibition pro- 
mises to be one of more than local interest and 
importance. 


A picture by Prof. Ottoni, of Rome, Christ 
Dying on the Cross, has been on view at 48 Pall 
Mall. It belongs to the Realist section of Sacred 
Art, but not the ultra-Realist, and is a work of at 
least fair average deservings. The most peculiar 
point about the figure is that at first sight it is 
difficult to say whether the eyes are open or 
closed: on inspection they prove to be closed. 
Were this ambiguity intentional on the artist's 
part, it would be a stupid trick worthy of all re- 
probation : we incline, however, to suppose that it 
is more casual than prepense. 


Art the last sitting of the German Archaeo- 
Iegical Institute (April 12), Signor Mochi, of 
Cagli in the province of Pesaro, exhibited a fine 
series of antique bronzes discovered at Cagli in 
tle beginning of April. Among these bronzes 
the finest is a woman's head, a little less than life- 
size, representing possibly a goddess. The other 
fregments belong to statuettes of various styles, 
Ore statuette, perhaps a Hercules, which is intact, 
shows on the feet traces of the process of found- 
irg, from which it may be supposed that it was 
never manufactured for use. This fact has 
induced some to believe that the bronzes here 
discovered indicated the site of an ancient 
Umbrian foundry; and what tends to confirm 
this view is that with the bronzes were found 
fragments of terra-cotta vessels, such as are used 
by founders. These antiquities were presented to 
the municipality of Cagli. 

In the neighbourhood of Acerra, in the Cam- 
pega, on a piece of ground belonging to the 
Spinelli family, a number of tombs were discovered 
a few months since, which enabled scholars to 
recognise in that site the ancient necropolis of 
Suessola, On the resumption of the excavations 
at the beginning of April, a large number of very 
important bronzes were brought to light. The 
tombs appear to belong to three different epochs. 
Archaeologists are looking forward to a paper on 
this subject by Senator Fiorelli at the Accademia 
dei Lincei, with explanations by Commendatore 
Minervini, who has carefully studied the discoveries 
in question, being present at the exeavations with 
other Italian and foreign scholars. 


A VERY important archaeological discovery was 
_ made in Rome on April 13. In one of the streets 
opening on S, Angelo di Pescheria, while the road 
was being dug up for the purpose of making a 
sewer, a large marble pedestal was discovered, of 
an oblong form, intended to support a seated 
female figure. This is the pedestal of the statue 
of Cornelia, daughter of Scipio Africanus and 
mother of the Gracchi, as is shown by the insecrip- 
tion: —CORNELIA * AFRICANI: F: || GRAC- 
CHORVM... Since the spot where the discovery 
was made is within the area of the Porticus 
Octaviae, the statue of Cornelia which stood on 
the pedestal must have been that described by 
Pliny as follows :— : 
“ Exstant Catonis in censura vociferationes mulieribus 
statuas Romanis in provinciis poni: nee tamen 
potuit inhibere quominus Romae quoque ponerentur, 
sicuti Corneliae Gracchorum matri, quae fuit Africani 
prioris filia, Sedens huic posita, soleisque sine amento 
insignis, in Metelli publica porticu, quae statua nunc 
est in Octaviae operibus ” (Hist. Nat. xxxiv., 14). 
Since Pliny died a.v. 79, it is obvious that the 
statue was in position at that time. It is also 
clear from the words of Pliny that the monument 





to Cornelia was not erected in the time of 
Augustus, when the portico named after the 
Emperor's sister was built, but at an earlier date, 
while the site still retained the name of Q. 
Metellus Macedonicus, who built the famous 
temple of Jupiter Stator a little after the year 
600 a.v.c., and placed in it the celebrated bronze 
group by Lysippus which he had carried off to 
Rome, representing Alexander the Great after the 
battle at the Granicus, attended by 25 horse- 
men who had survived the battle. It is also 
to be observed that the statue was not 
destroyed in the fire of the year 80 4.D., which 
ruined the Porticus Octaviae ; and that it remained 
till the Lower Empire in the days of the praefects 
Urbis. There is still to be seen attached to the 
pedestal the mark usually affixed at that time to 
the masterpieces of sculpture which adorned the 
city. The Archaeological Commission of the 
Municipality of Rome will shortly publish a 
representation of this relic of antiquity, with 
copious illustrations. Meanwhile, it would be 
very opportune if the Municipality and the 
Government were to institute regular excavations 
in the Porticus Octaviae, and to remove the fish- 
market which now occupies the site. 


Tue discovery of large numbers of fragments 
of bronze objects in the excavations at Olympia 
reminds us of the excavation which Pausanias 
saw going on when he was there (v., 20, 3). 
A Roman athlete was to have a statue set up in 
his honour, and in digging a foundation for it, 
the workmen came upon a quantity of fragments 
of armour and trappings. 


THE Quarterly Report of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund republishes M. Clermont-Ganneau’s 
conjecture that the curtain which Antiochus pre- 
sented to the temple of Zeus at Olympia (Pau- 
sanias, v., 12, 2) may, in fact, have been pre- 
viously the curtain or veil of the Temple of 
Jerusalem, whence he supposes that Antiochus had 
carried it off. There is, perhaps, nothing impro- 
bable in this conjecture ; yet it would be singular 
that the fact should have escaped Pausanias. 
M. Ganneau also would require to produce other 
instances in which spoils taken from one temple 
had been dedicated in another. 


Tue discovery of a bull’s head with moveable 
horns at Mycenae has lately found a parallel in 
Ireland. In the head of the Irish bull, however, 
the horns are now wanting. They may have been 
of a different material from the head, which is of 
bronze, and is supposed to be Celtic. It is said 
to have been found in a bog many years ago, but 
did not till lately come into hands likely to 
appreciate it. 


Mr. A. W. Hunt writes to us requesting that 
we would contradict the statement in a paragraph 
in our last Art Notes, regarding the purchasers of 
the Turner drawing of The Baths of Pfeffers. Mr. 
Hunt says that he “ was the purchaser on behalf 
of himself and friends.” He also wishes to 
correct the statement as to the way in which the 
purchase was made ; no intention to enhance the 
value of the work having prompted the proceed- 
ings. 

In Mr. Heath Wilson's article on the Michel- 
angelo MSS. in our last number, in the reference 
to the tomb with the statues of Day and Night, 
for Julius read Julian. 


Tue Freie Riitier of Chur reports the sudden 
fall, at midday on April 11, of the old hexagonal 
tower of Ruch-Aspermont, which frowned down 
upon the valley from a rocky promontory over 
the beautiful episcopal Sennerez Molinaera. The 
league of the “Four Villazes”— Zizers, Igis, 
Trimmis, and Untervatz—one of the many 
republics of the old Graubiinden, was subject for 
a long period to the dominion of the lords of Ruch- 
Aspermont. The villages purchased their liberty 
from the Bishop of Chur, and formed themselves 
into an independent state. The picturesquely 
situated ruin, which was visible for a great distance 





in the majestic valley, had withstood the storms of 
fifteen centuries, if the belief of the local 
archaeologists be well founded, who attribute it 
to the Emperor Valentinian I. It was the 
‘¢ Stammschloss” of the o!d Rhaetian house of yon 
Flugi, and for some time the residence of the 
powerful bailiffs of the Bishops of Chur. 


AN exhibition of ancient and modern products 
of the art of the goldsmith was opened in Gmiind, 
the capital of the Swabian gold-industry, on 
April 15. It is enriched with some of the fine 
works from the collections of the King of Wiir- 
temberg and of Prince Karl of Prussia; the 
Gewerbe-Museums of Berlin, Stuttgart, and 
Karlsruue have lent from their stores; while the 
churches, and the antiquirian collections of many 
towns, have also been large contributors. 


THERE is much talk in the Paris art world 
about Régamey’s Japanese studies for the Uni- 
versal Exhibition. 

Heyri Bonneroy has sent to the Salon two 
unusually large water-colour studies, of great 
vigour and power—a stream, and a corner of a 
flower-garden, painted direct from nature, in one 
of those nooks of the Pas de Calais which he has 
made his own. 


A picture by the Belgian artist, M. David 
Col, representing a Cunary Competition, is at 
present being exhibited at the Cercle Artistique at 
Antwerp, where it is attracting considerable atten- 
tion. The scene takes place in a small tavern, 
where the jury are sitting with imperturbable 
gravity, while the various birds ranged on the 
table and in cages round the room are brought 
before their notice. The varieties of expression 
on the countenances of the different jurors who 
have to decide in this important matter are said 
to be irresistibly comic. 


M. CuarLes VERLAT, professor at the Antwerp 
Academy, sends a large painting to the Paris 
Exhibition entitled The Defender of the Flock, in 
which a bull and alion are represented in combat. 
In his studies for this work, made at the 
Zoological Gardens of Antwerp, M. Verlat, it is 
said, always had before him six studies of the 
animal he was painting taken in six different 
positions, which, according as the creature moved 
and changed its position, he worked at in turn, so 
that he might be able to express its various 
attitudes and thus give a true effect of movement. 
Whether this ingenious method of studying a 
restless subject has been successful remains to be 
seen, 


A coLossaL statue of Jan van Eyck, modelled 
by the Belgian sculptor M. Pickery, was recently 
cast in bronze with great success at the foundry 
of MM. Aker-Chotteau, at Haaren, near Vilvorde. 
The casting was effected by the galvanoplastic 

rocess, which seems to have been only recently 

introduced into Belgium, although it was used ip 
Holland five years ago; and great excitement 
prevailed when the placid face of the great Jan 
emerged from the gigantic bath and the process 
was found to have preserved every mark of the 
chisel with the greatest delicacy. 


Two elegant series of prettily illustrated works, 
the one entitled “ La petite Bibliothéque de Luxe,” 
and the other “Collection de petits Romans 
Anciens,” are being brought out by MM. Quantin, of 
the Rue Saint-Benoit, Paris. Of the first series three 
volumes have already appeared—Bernardin de St. 
Pierre's Paul et Virginie, and Benjamin Constant’s 
Adolphe. Both these are illustrated with delicate 
little etchings by F. Régamey; and the third, 
Mdme. de Lafayette’s celebrated story, Za Prin- 
cesse de Cléves, to which M. Taine has written 4 
preface, is adorned with the same kind of small 
illustrations by G. Masson. These notible works 
of French legitimate fiction are issued with the 
careful finish and taste for which French artistic 
—- are renowned. The “Collection de 


etits Romans Anciens” is as yet represented 
only by L'Amour et Psycé, from Apuleius, but 
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this little volume is a marvel of beautiful typo- 

aphy and paper, and the eight headpieces to the 
ue oupied from Natoire are perfect little 
gems of their kind. 


A New picture by Hans Makart, The Entry of 
Charles V. into Antwerp, is creating a sensation 
in the Vienna exhibition of pictures. 


Tue publication of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
has been somewhat delayed this month, like 
that of several other French journals, in con- 
sequence of the strike among the French typo- 
graphers. It opens with an article, the first of 
a series, by M. Anatole de Montaiglon, on “ Diane 
de Poitiers and her taste in Art.” A sumptuous 
illustrated work was published not long ago by 
M. Roussel, on the Chateau d’Anet, giving a 
detailed account of the famous Diana’s residence 
there and the works executed in her time, so that 
it would not seem that much could be left to be 
said on this point. Possibly, however, M. de 
Montaiglon may have something to tell of other 
works of art commissioned by Diana beside those 
in her castle. In the ninth article on the National 
Gallery, M. Reiset, after commenting at some 
length on Hobbema and Ruysdael, enters upon the 
subject of the French School and Nicolas Poussin, 
but does not yet arrive at Claude Lorrain. M. 
Ephrussi’s article on Diirer’s drawings has even 
more than usual interest this month from 
six of the pages being set round with re- 
productions of the richly inventive borders 
to that delightful work of Diirer’s art known 
as Mazximilian’s Prayer-Book, Unfortunately 
the reproductions give but a very slight 
idea of the exquisite delicacy of touch of the 
original designs. The writers of the other articles 
of the number are M. Lemonnier, who finishes his 
study of Alfred Stevens; M. de Lostalot, who 
writes on the Peintres-Graveurs en 1878, dealing 
especially with the Cadart Albums; M. Lalanne, 
who on on with the interminable “ Journal 
de Voyage de Bernini;” and M. H. Havard, who 
gives some documentary particulars respecting the 
history of those dreary Dutch painters the Pala- 
medes, The etchings are so poor this month that 
the less said of them the better. 








THE STAGE. 
“TES FOURCHAMBAULT.” 


Tue Théatre Francais has just produced an im- 
portant novelty, a comedy in five acts, by Emile 
Augier, called Les Fourchambault. M. Augier 
had not written for the stage since Jean de 
Thommeray was given here in 1873, and it was 
thought that the reception of that unfortunate 
drama had caused him to renounce dramatic liter- 
ature altogether. The enthusiasm, however, with 
which his latest effort has been welcomed by 
a and public must make him rejoice that he 

returned to that stage on which he once 
triumphed with Le Fils de Giboyer, the finest 
social satire of modern times. 

Fourchambault (M. Barré) is a banker at Havre, 
to all appearance rich and prosperous. He has 
married a wife with a dowry of 800,000 francs, on 
the strength of which, not content with remind- 
ing him continually of the fact that she was a great 
heiress, she spends annually nearly three times its 
legitimate interest, and he is about to marry his 
daughter Blanche (Mdlle. Reichemberg) to the 
young Baron Rastiboulois, only son of the vulgar 
and fussy Préfet (M. Thiron). She is known to 

in love with Victor Chauvet, a fine young 
fellow without fortune; but her mother will not 
hear of her daughter bearing a name so common 
and so ridiculous. She accepts, therefore, as a 
dutiful daughter should do, the position selected 
for her, and sacrifices her heart to the ambition 
of her family. ‘The banker's chief trouble, when 
the piece begins, is his son Leopold (M. Coquelin). 
So long as this promising young person confined 
himself to sitting up all night at cards, or gaining 





an evil reputation for facile gallantries with the 


demi-monde of Havre, the father did not inter- 
fere ; but he is seriously alarmed at the change 
in his conduct since the appearance in his house of 
Marie Letellier (Mdlle. Croizette),acharming young 
lady who has come over from Bourbon to bea 
governess, and has resided with them for some 
three months as companion to Blanche. An in- 
nocent flirtation between her and Leopold, more 
serious on his part than on hers, is the natural re- 
sult, She tries to improve his education, hitherto 
much neglected, and an amusing dialogue ensues, 
He is helping her to wind worsted, and Penelope 
is mentioned. “ Who was Penelope?” “ Péné- 
lope,” he reflects, “‘Pénélope: c'est un sujet de 
pendule!” THis French history is as weak as his 
Greek scholarship. “Tu as dit l’autre jour, qu’ 
Henri IV. était le fils d’'Henri IIL?” “Ca 

. - « Cest mon opinion,” he answers. Mdme. 
Fourchambault does not much object to all this. 
She is delighted at the improvement in her son’s 
morality, and, with the heartlessness of a worldly 
woman, cares nothing for the peace of mind or 
the reputation of Marie, both of which are in 
danger of being seriously compromised. The 
father, however, takes a different view. He 
points out to his son the dangerous position he 
will soon be in, and tells him, by way of warning, a 
long story about a friend of his own, who got into 
a terrible scrape with a governess, from which he 
was rescued only by his father’s knowledge of the 
world, ‘“ When a man tells a story about a friend 
he is generally telling his own,” thinks the son, 
and calmly continues his flirtation. 

The second act takes us to the house of Ber- 
nard (M. Got), a wealthy shipowner, who had 
brought Marie Letellier over from Bourbon, and 
has fallen desperately in love with her. Nota 
word, however, has he spoken; hardly has he 
dared to realise to himself the depth of his devo- 
tion. He is a natural son, and devotes himself to 
a mother whom he adores, and who has made him 
what he is: more rich, more prosperous than 
Fourchambault, and the very soul of principle and 
honour, As the curtain rises, his mother (Mdlle. 
Agar), a dignified figure, dressed in black, with 
grey hair, and a pale grave face, is casting up his 
ledger. In a touching scene she tells him the 
story of her life; how she had been seduced 
under a promise of marriage; how she had been 
—— calumniated by her lover's father, cast 
off and deserted; after which, reproaching no 
one, she had devoted herself to the education of 
her son. The most absolute confidence exists be- 
tween them except on one subject—the name of 
his father—which she persists in refusing to tell 
him. Bernard goes to business, and an amusing 
scene ensues with Mdme. Fourchambault and 
Blanche, who call upon Mdme. Bernard under pre- 
tence of asking for a subscription to a charity, but 
really out of curiosity to see this mysterious lady 
of whom Marie Letellier had spoken so enthusiasti- 
cally, but who cannot be induced to leave her re- 
tirement. They take their leave, and Bernard 

resently returns, Among other pieces of news 
ho carelessly mentions the failure of a commercial 
house which had involved M. Fourchambault to the 
extent of 240,000 francs. He can hardly believe 
his ears when his mother, whose advice he had 
always followed implicitly, recommends him to 
offer himself as partner to the banker, of whom 
he had sarcastically remarked, “Il parait que la 
maison était toute en facade.” Then comes a very 
fine scene. 

“*Eh bien! mon fils, il faut t’associer avec M. 
Fourchambault.’ 

‘** Moi! m’associer avec ce ganache !’ 

“*Qui. I] le faut, tu le dois, je le veux.’ ” 

Then the truth flashes upon him: he divines that 
an accident had revealed the long-concealed secret ; 
and exclaiming, “O’est mon pére!” he hurries 
out to do as she had ordered. 

We may pass rapidly over the next two acts. 
The banker, who has failed to raise money, and 
failed even more signally in an appeal to his wife 
to lend him her dowry, accepts with eagerness 





Bernard's offer. Leopold is less frankly glad; but 
Bernard overrules his objection by coldly saying: 


“C’est une association que je viens proposer 4 la 

maison Fourchambault. Elle n’a point d’obligation & 
m’avoir; c’est une affaire que je traite, qui sera, je 
lespére, avantageuse et pour elle et pour moi.’’ 
The domestic affairs of Fourchambault, however, 
need to be set in order as much as his business 
does, and his wife is told that she must put an 
end to her extravagance. Indignant at first, she 
sulkily acquiesces in the inevitable, not without 
some admiration for the strong will of the new 
partner. “Le brutal!” she exclaims. “O’est 
pourtant un mari comme celui-lé qu'il m’aurait 
fallu.” Like all weak people, from one extreme 
she flies to another. She proclaims that “ Les 
privations seront désormais mon luxe;” she will 
emulate Penelope, who “restait chez elle, et 
portait de la laine,” and she is not even angry 
with the Préfet, whose advice is as sound as it is 
gallant, “ Vous étiez la mére des Graces, devenez 
celle des Gracques.” 

The fourth act is chiefly devoted to the affairs 
of Blanche, who, thanks to Bernard’s influence 
with her father and the excellent ideas instilled 
into her own silly little head by him and Marie, 
is induced to reject the young Baron, and recall 
Victor Chauvet. Meanwhile the flirtation be- 
tween Marie and Leopold has progressed, and 
when he hears that she has obtained a situation 
as governess in England, and is about to leave 
them, he suggests to her in terms that cannot be 
mistaken, that she should remain as his mistress. 
Her refusal is full of noble indignation, but so far 
mingled with pity that, as she hurries out of his 
presence, she lets fall the riding-whip she had 
raised to strike him. , 

The fifth act is a very fine piece of dramatic 
writing. The reputation of Marie had been com- 
— by the silly chatter of Mdme. Fourcham- 

ault, repeated from mouth to mouth, and her 
English employers decline her services. Thus the 
situation of Bernard’s mother is in part repeated. 
He seeks an interview with Leopold, which fur- 
nishes the principal scene of the whole piece. The 
author has made the ill-feeling of Bernard and 
Leopold for each other evident from the begin- 
ning. Bernard loves Marie; Leopold does not, but 
still is jealous of the interest that Bernard feels 
for her. Consequently he resents every word that 
the latter utters in her defence; while Bernard in 
his turn is not slow to see that Leopold's conduct 
might have led to such a disaster as that which 
ruined his mother’s life. The discussion becomes 
more and more excited; and when Leopold sug- 
gests that the position of a governess is essentially 
a false one, a that every young lady so placed 
must accept the responsibility of it, Bernard in- 
dignantly exclaims :— 

“* Ah! je reconnais bien dans ce raisonnement le 
petit-fils de l‘homme qui a calomnié une honnéte 
femme pour empécher son fils d’épouser celle qu'il 
avait déshonorée. Cela est dans le sang dont vous 
sortez! Votre grand-pdre aussi était un calomnia- 
teur.’ 

“ «Ne répétez pas cela!’ 

“<*Si, Je le répéte. Votre grand-pére était un 
calomniateur!’” 


Leopold’s answer is to strike Bernard across the 
face with his glove. The latter makes a forward 
movement of anger, then draws himself up, and 
says, “Ah! comme il est heureux que tu sois mon 
frére.” Even this revelation is not enough to calm 
thefury of Leopold; butatlast, on learning the long 
devotion of Bernard’s mother to his father; how 
she had kept the secret, watched over his fortunes, 
and finally saved him, he begs his brother’s forgive- 
ness; who, pointing to the place on his cheek 
where the glove had struck, exclaims, “ Efface ! ” 
and takes his brother to his heart in a long em- 
brace. The rest may be told in a sentence; 
Leopold proposes honourable marriage to Marie, 
who refuses him; and he, not to be outdone in 
nobility of sentiment, tells ber of his brother's 
love, and smooths the way for their marriage. 
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Such is the story of this agreeable piece. It is 
charming to see, and will no doubt be equally so 
to read. It may, however, be doubted whether 
it will add to the literary reputation of its 
author. The types of character are neither new 
nor particularly interesting; a hundred different 

ieces have presented to us the goodnatured 

nker ruined by a silly wife; the foppish son ; 
the daughter who feebly reflects her mother. 
Bernard again, bluff and honest, with a fresh sea- 
smell pervading the atmosphere in which he 
moves, is as familiar, and it may be added, as un- 
natural a type as is his mother, the resigned and 
dignified victim of a scoundrel. 

To say that it is admirably acted is only to 
repeat that it has been produced at the Comédie 
Frangaise. From this general level of praise, 
however, I must except M. Got, who as Bernard 
has risen to a higher level than even he had 
before reached. So complete is his identifica- 
tion with the character that he has not merely 
divested himself of various little eccentricities of 
gesture, but his voice even is scarcely the same; 
while a reddish beard, slightly grizzled, com- 
pletely changes his face. He plays the part with 
studied self-restraint ; the quiet steadiness of a 
nature not given to outward manifestations, but 
of which the latent power is felt in every word 
that is uttered; a nature, moreover, which can 
flame into terrible anger against wickedness or 
wrong. The whole piece depends upon him; and 
if the present enthusiasm, which is partly due to 
a reaction against other pieces of a less wholesome 
character, should settle down into a durable 
success, it will be due as much to the interpret- 
ation of the artist as the creation of the author. 
A word of special praise must also be given to 
Mdlle. Agar, whose dignified presence gives reality 
to the author’s conception of the haughty, self- 
reliant woman who had borne her trouble so nobly; 
and furnishes an admirable contrast to the weak 
flightiness of the banker’s wife. She has been 
specially recalled to the Théatre Frangais, where 
she used to act occasionally some years ago, in 
order to play this part; and if she remains will 
greatly strengthen the company, as was seen the 
other night when she appeared as Athalie in 
Racine’s frigid tragedy, and impersonated that 
wicked queen with great = and dignity. 

/ Joun WILtis CLARK. 





RECENT PLAYS. 


WueEn the drama entitled Une Cause Célebre, by 
MM. D’Ennery and Cormon, was produced at the 
Ambigu-Comique in December last, it was ob- 
served by the French critics that its reception 
afforded an evidence of the fallacy of the common 
notion that the taste for melodrama is in a de- 
clining way. It is quite true that since these 
dramatists first thrilled the breasts of Parisian 
playgoers—somewhere in the early days of the 
reign of Louis Philippe—some dramatic fashions 
have disappeared, and some new ones have gained 
a firm footing. Neat in construction, well defined 
in purpose, and sprightly in dialogue as are the 
vaudevilles and comedies of the prolific Scribe, 
not even the shoulder-of-mutton sleeves and 
gigantic reticules of 1836 could be more out of 
date in these days than are most of those once 
popular productions. But that the public have 
in any degree lost the faculty of enjoying a good 
melodrama is so far from being true that it is the 
very reverse of the truth. There is no doubt a 
class of melodramas that were at one time re- 
ceived with a certain amount of favour which 
they are destined probably never more to enjoy. 
These were of the type which sought to ex- 
cite the imagination chiefly with vulgar terrors, 
and to overawe the ignorant with pompous 
— Specimens of these pieces, some of 

nglish growth, others of French and German 
origin, may still be found in old collections of the 
acting drama, where the curious may read them, 
and easily satisfy themselves that the simple- 





minded folk whom they moved. to terror and to 
pity have passed away and left no representatives 
of themselves in our time. Mr. Chatterton, a 
few years ago, endeavoured to revive one of these 
productions, famous in its day as The Cataract 
of the Ganges, but its torrent of real water which 
so delighted our grandmothers was found to have 
lost its charm, and the pompous declamation of 
its leading personages excited only irreverent 
laughter. Matthew Lewis’s Castle Spectre and 
Wood Demon were once scarcely less popular 
pieces, yet the manager who should think of 
reviving them would certainly not be well ad- 
vised. A still more famous example is Kotzebue’s 
Pizarro, which received the honour of being 
adapted by Sheridan. All these pieces belong to 
the class referred to; and, so far, it is perfectly 
correct to say that melodrama is no longer in 
demand. But the taste for dramatic works of this 
sort has too long been extinct to give any point 
to the remark that melodrama is declining. 


Melodramas of the type with which the names 
of MM. D’Ennery and Cormon are chiefly asso- 
ciated—the only kind in fact which have been 
popular in France in recent times—are really works 
ofa very different stamp. They belong, no doubt, 
to the same class, because their aim is to move 
the feelings and excite the imagination by a pre- 
vailing exaggeration both of incident and of senti- 
ment, and because they invite the spectator to 
contemplate a state of existence which is of an 
ideal kind, and yet is not strictly poetical ; but 
their distinguishing characteristic is that they un- 
fold a story which is generally of a pathetic nature. 
Such pieces, if they lack more or less the truth 
and moderation that are essential to true art, have 
nevertheless a power to interest which is by no 
means limited to the uneducated among audiences. 
There is, indeed, no better test of a robust appe- 
tite for dramatic performances, as distinguished 
from that fastidiousness of taste which is often 
only another name for comparative indiffer- 
ence towards entertainments of the stage, than 
the capacity for enjoying a good specimen 
of works of this description. Such a piece is 
Une Cause Célébre, which has been adapted with- 
out any essential modification by Mr. Burnand, 
and produced at the Adelphi Theatre under the 
not very attractive title of Proof, or a Celebrated 
Case. The germ of the story of this play is 
understood to have been the incident of a little 
child being admitted to give evidence at a 
criminal trial, and thus, unconscious of the nature 
of its act, causing the conviction of her father on 
a charge of murder. It will be felt at once, that 
— in its nature as this incident is, it would 

e apt on the stage to shock the feelings of an 
audience. Hence the authors have been careful to 
subdue the painful nature of the trial scene, and 
invest the iia with a degree of moral beauty 
which renders it, not revolting, but touching in a 
high degree. The accused is a brave and honest 
soldier in the French army ; he has just been re- 
warded by his commanding officer for his gallantry 
in a skirmish on the eve of the battle of Fontenoy, 
when he is overwhelmed by the news that his 
wife, from whom he had affectionately parted only 
a few hours before, has been murdered, and that 
he himself is accused of the act on the testimony of 
his little daughter. Pierre Lorance—such is the 
name of the hero in the English play—has been 
absent without leave; and, unfortunately, when 
questioned on the point, he has prevaricated and 
has hesitated to confess the fact. The child knows 
that he has been at his cottage; more than that, 
she had been alarmed by the noise of the scuffle 
between her mother and the assassin in an ad- 
jacent room; and she states that at this time 
she heard her mother’s voice bidding her not 
to be alarmed, as her father was there. The 
charge made by the seneschal is heard only ina 
sort of preliminary enquiry before the Count 
d’Aubeterre, Lorance’s commanding officer; but 
when it is complete it is felt that, though the 
soldier is perfectly innocent, his condemnation is 





inevitable. 
tion— 
“For thine own sake be constant to the love 

Thou bearest us; and to the faith that I, 

Though wrapt in a strange cloud of crime and 

shame, 

Lived ever holy and unstained,” 
is hardly more affecting than the rough, honest 
soldier's tender farewell of the little child, bidding 
her, if these things should still linger in her me- 
mory, to believe in his innocence and his entire 
forgiveness. Few incidents indeed on the stage 
in recent times have so powerfully moved an au- 
dience ; and when, after a supposed interval of 
twelve years, the daughter, reared in affluence by 
wealthy benefactors, detects the speaker of these 
words among a gang of convicts, heavily chained, 
who are permitted to rest on their long march 
within the grounds of the chdteau in which she 
lives, the scene is hardly less affecting. With 
this simple notion, MM. D’Ennery and Cormon 
have associated a complex and ingenious story, of 
which no outline even could be given within 
reasonable limits. They have not wholly escaped 
the tediousness which generally attaches to in- 
vestigations of any kind upon the stage; and 
there are some clumsy repetitions which, as they 
are not likely to have been gratuitously in- 
serted by the adaptor, are probably due to 
too conscientious a regard for the original 
text. And unfortunately, where the acting 
at the Adelphi is weak, it is just where the 
actor’s art is required to redeem defects of this 
kind. Mr. Bandmann’s performance of the part of 
the hero is demmtadenl by a great deal of true 
tenderness, and by a degree of dignity and self- 
restraint which is equally valuable; and Miss 
Pateman’s florid method does not wholly prevent 
her from touching the feelings of the audience. On 
the whole, the Adelphicompany is remarkably effici- 
ent, though it is unfortunately without a satis- 
factory representative of villany of the thorough- 
paced and plausible kind. The performance intro- 
duces us to at least one really fine piece of acting 
in the case of a minor but not unimportant part, 
which is played by Mrs. Arthur Stirling with an 
appropriately noble and graceful bearing, as rare 
as her delicately varied delivery of words and 
perfect sincerity of utterance. 


Mr. Wills’s beautiful play, Olivia, at the Court 
Theatre, is a work of a far different kind. This 
is neither a drama noracomedy, but a happy 
blending of both these forms. Poetical in con- 
ception, and singularly delicate in its treatment of 
tho story, this piece will live—or will at least 
deserve to live—when probably few plays of our 
time will have escaped oblivion. It is remarkable 
that though Goldsmith's immortal story furnishes 
the theme of this work, its originality is scarcely 
affected by that circumstance. This is not merely 
because the dialogue is almost entirely of Mr. 
Wills’s invention, but also because he has cast the 
whole in a powerful dramatic form, rejecting 
what was unsuited to his purpose, adding, though 
in no irreverent spirit, where effect upon the stage 
required it, both characters and incidents, and 
excluding all incongruous elements with a poetical 
and dramatic instinct akin to the highest creative 
power. Those who are willing to interrupt for 
that purpose the _— which is to be 
gained by lending the imagination to the un- 
folding of the story would find it interesting 
to study the skill with which the dramatist has 
softened what might strike an audience as harsh 
or repulsive. It must be remembered that the 
descriptive means of the story-writer are denied to 
the writer for the stage, who, apart from such aid 
as the scenic artist and the actor’s interpretative 
arts can lend, is limited in the development of his 
plan tothe mere dialogue ofhispersonages. Yet many 
of the new passages in the play may well take their 
stand upon the ground of their own intrinsic beauty 
and dramatic strength. There is, for example, the 
touching and beautiful incident of Olivia’s distri- 
bution of little souvenirs among her brothers and 


Beatrice Cenci’s beautiful exhorta- 
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sisters before her flight: and the intensely dramatic 
and affecting interview between Olivia and her 
father at the old inn. 
The heartlessness of Olivia’s disappearance is 
also mitigated by many skilful touches. The in- 
terview in the vicarage between her and young 
Thornhill goes far in this direction, from the 
subtlety of the arts by which he is seen to play 
in turns upon her pride, her love, and even on her 
affection for the Lene-chdle, in order to induce 
her to elope; and meanwhile the pure simple 
courtship of Sophia and Burchell stands in admir- 
able contrast. At the end of the play Mr. Wills 
contrives, with excellent judgment, to represent 
Thornhill as rudely rejecting his uncle’s patronage 
and promised favour, while yet eager to humble 
himself before the woman he has so cruelly be- 
trayed. Thus the suspicion of a false repentance 
for the sake only of propitiating his powerful rela- 
tive is removed, and the audience is enabled to sym- 
pathise with the final prospect of a forgiveness which 
on Olivia’s part is still withheld. It would be diffi- 
cult to overpraise the homely strength of the dia- 
logue where passionate feeling is involved, which, no 
less than the somewhat courtly and sententious 
style where ceremony is to be observed, is thoroughly 
in the spirit of the time. There are few utter- 
ances assigned to Olivia. which do not convey some 
indication of character. Beautiful is her intense 
anxiety for news from home; her haunting dread 
of being forgotten or, what is worse, harshly 
judged by the little circle; her innocent joy over 
the least significant details of the daily life of 
those who are still so dear to her. And by that 
faculty of turning all to account which is one of 
the dramatist’s most precious gifts, the spectator 
ismeanwhile made to feel how alien is all this from 
the sympathies of the town-bred rake,how certain to 
increase the feeling of satiety which has already set 
in. It is impossible to do more than touch on some 
of the manifold beauties of this play; which runs, 
perhaps, some risk of being undervalued, because 
the attention is naturally attracted both to the 
high merits of the acting, and the beauty and 
appropriateness of the scenery and accessories 
which the unrivalled taste of Mr. Hare has pro- 
vided. Fortunate indeed is the author in a repre- 
sentative of Olivia so tender and graceful, so 
skilful to suggest both lightness of heart and 
depth of feeling and passion, so habitually sweet 
in manner yet so terrible in just resentment, as 
Miss Ellen Terry, Nothing so fine has been seen 
on our stage in recent times as her sudden 
change from innocent unsuspecting joy and love 
to horror and loathing, as the deception of which 
she has been the victim is cynically, but not without 
some approach to shame and reluctance, revealed 
by her profligate lover. Of other merits in this 
memorable performance I have already spoken. 
That the play has attained a popularity which 
promises to be of an enduring kind is a satisfac- 
tory token of the readiness of the public to recog- 
nise sterling merit on the stage. It ought to be 
an answer to those who believe that nothing short 
of a State subvention can release our managers 
from the debasing influences of an alleged neces- 
sity for pandering to low tastes, 


The production of Madelaine Morel at the 
Queen’s Theatre, and of the drama entitled 
Jealousy at the Olympic, are events of little signi- 
ficance from the point of view of dramatic art. 
Madelaine Morel is an adaptation from the 
German of Mosenthal, and the adaptor is Herr 
Bandmann, whose alleged violent conduct towards 
Mrs, rong is nightly proclaimed by that lady, 
not merely by carrying her arm in a sling—which 
may, for aught that is publicly known, be a neces- 
Sary condition of the healing process—but by 
exposing the bruised and discoloured skin to the 
eyes of the audience in a way which seems not to 
serve any purpose save that of associating prosaic 
Proceedings in the adjacent Police Court with the 
Tomantic threads of Herr Mosenthal’s story. As 
it is, Mrs. Rousby’s grievously disfigured arm 
hecessarily assumes an almost sunutliaiing pro- 








minence in a piece in which it is still an 
irrelevant feature. Further grounds of regret may 
be suggested to some minds arising from the 
reflection that, after all the mischief done or 
alleged to be done, toa charming and accomplished 
lady, Herr Bandmann so signally failed in his 
efforts to withdraw his play from _ public 
cognisance. The subject of Madelaine Morel is 
the old theme of the difficulty in the way of a 
woman’s regaining in society a position which she 
has once forfeited by profligate courses. The 
author has endeavoured to secure sympathy for 
his heroine not only by her genuine repentance and 
sincere attachment to a worthy lover, but by the 
circumstance that she has been exposed to pecu- 
liar temptation through being left an orphan at 
an early age; and, further to satisfy poetical 
justice, it is at the hands of the family. of the 
worthy lover that her father had suffered, though 
innocently on their part, the injustice which had 
finally broken his Neeit and caused his death, 
Though the story bears a considerable resem- 
blance to that of M. Dumas’ Dame aux Camélias, 
there is some novelty and some dramatic force 
in the situation of aflairs when the hero, who has 
long been seeking for the persecuted steward and 
his daughter in order to make them tardy amends, 
suddenly discovers the latter in the person of a 
lady for whom he has conceived an ardent 
attachment, and at the same moment learns the 
fact that Madelaine’s associates are women of loose 
morals, and Madelaine herself not free from stain. 
But the treatment of the subject is ofa feeble and 
hesitating kind. From certain speeches of a lofty 
and sententious nature, introduced here and there, 
it would seem that Herr Mosenthal’s intention 
was to teach a wholesome lesson to a pharisaical 
world. But Madelaine, when introduced by her 
aristocratic lover to his own home circle, is really 
treated with much kindness, In the end she 
abandons her engagement, returns to Paris, and 
there dies; but this change of mind is not on 
account of any persecution she has suffered on the 
ground of her antecedents, but merely because she 
has learnt that under the terms of a will—if I 
have rightly understood the dialogue—her intended 
husband’s worldly interests would be injured by a 
mésalliance. The play has, on the whole, no great 
merits. The treatment of the subject wants deli- 
cacy of touch; above all, in the earlier scenes, in 
which the vulgarities of Madelaine’s Parisian 
associates are more than sufficient for illustrative 
purposes, and are not in themselves pleasing to 
contemplate. There is really no art worth men- 
tioning in the acting of this play; though Mrs. 
Rousby speaks her words very prettily, and where 
needful very plaintively, and also moves as 

fully as is perhaps practicable under the distressing 
circumstances of the case. 


Jealousy is an adaptation by Mr. Charles Reade 
of a comedy entitled Andrea, by M. Sardou, which 
was originally produced in Paris about seven 
years ago, and is now almost forgotten. It tells 
the story of a weak-minded Austrian nobleman 
who, neglecting a charming and devoted wife 
with no perceptible excuse, makes passionate love 
to a popular dancer who is ostentatiously heart- 
less and indifferent, but nevertheless promises to 
elope with him to St. Petersburg if he will only 
desert his lawful spouse. Having promised to do 
all this, the Count de Beudoz adds an additional 
touch of meanness to his character by privately 
resolying to desert the popular dancer after a 
brief spell of her society in the Russian capital. 
Then, unconscious that his wife has, by gaining 
admission on a plausible pretext to the dancer’s 
dressing-room, heard the whole of this compact 
from behind a screen, the Count increases the 
total of his enormities by falsely assuring her that 
he is merely going away on urgent business, 
Finally, as if to forfeit all possibility of gainin 
the respect of the audience, he is rendere 
by certain circumstances intensely jealous of 
the wife whom he has neglected, and much 
excited on the subject of his honour as a 





husband, and this on grounds which turn out 
to be entirely fallacious. The part of this con- 
temptible personage is played by Mr. Henry 
Neville, with head erect, and with the proudly 
gallant bearing and emotional style of utterance 
of a hero of romantic drama. In point of fact, 
there is no other hero, and when the curtain falls 
upon the spectacle of husband and wife reunited, 
there seems to be a mute appeal to the audience 
to rejoice over the happy termination of long and 
unmerited persecution and distress, If it is per- 
missible at any time to interpolate nearly a whole 
act of a boisterously farcical kind in the midst of 
a serious play, it would perhaps be in the case of 
a serious play which excites so little serious in- 
terest as this. Any way, M. Sardou has thought 
proper to have" his hero conveyed by the conniv- 
ance of his offended wife to a private lunatic 
asylum, where he amuses himself by dexterously 
avoiding jets of cold water from a syringe, by 
lying half undressed in bed, and bobbing from 
time to time under the bedclothes, and does other 
strange and ludicrous things. Somehow, the 
comedy element of the original appears to have 
evaporated in the English play, while the in- 
congruities in which M. Sardou takes a curious 
delight flourish in increased luxuriance. 
Moy THomas. 








MUSIC. 


Tue interest of last Saturday’s concert at the 
Crystal Palace centred in the performance of 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto by Sefior Sarasate. 
The Spanish violinist’s reading of this great work, 
which may be said to form the highest test of a 

layer’s ability, had several points of individuality. 

enor Sarasate has not the immense vigour 
nor the impassioned mode of utterance that 
characterise Herr Joachim, but his style is 
eminently refined, and any lack of power is com- 
pensated,by a marvellous beauty of tone, especially 
in the higher register, and by singularly truthful 
intonation. These qualities were fully manifested 
in the first movement, but less so in the Rondo, 
which suffered to some extent by the want of 
animation in the executant. A short orchestral 
piece entitled In Memoriam, by Herr Reinecke, 
and a romance for violin by Herr Max Bruch, 
were the novelties of the day, but neither proved 
of any great importance. The former consists of 
an Introduction and Fugue in D minor, in the 
course of which the familiar chorale, “O Haupt. 
voll Blut und Wunden” is utilised. The occasion 
for which the'piece was written was not mentioned 
in the programme, and notwithstanding its effec- 
tive scoring it will scarcely advance the reputation 
of the Leipzig Kapellmeister as a composer. The 
vocalists were Mdlles. Redeker and Friedlander, the 
lady first named introducing an interesting cycle of 
songs entitled “ Thiiringer Waldblumen,” by Herr 
Henschel. 


THE second concert of the Bach Choir will take 
place at St. James’s Hall on Monday evening, 
when Bach’s Magnificat, with Franz’s additional 
accompaniments, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, 
an anthem by Purcell, and a selection from Pales- 
trina’s Missa Papae Marcelli will be given. The 
programme will also include Schumann’s New 
Year’s Song, which, in consequence of its success 
at the last concert, will be repeated. 


Tue official concerts at the Paris Exhibition are 
to commence on June 1. The ten symphonic 
concerts, under the direction of M. Colonne, will 
take place at irregular intervals; but the sixteen 
uartett concerts are fixed for every Wednesday 
rom June 5. The concerts will commence at 
three, and finish at five. It is now stated that 
several foreign musical societies, both choral and 
orchestral, which had announced their intention 
of coming to Paris, have abandoned the idea in 
view of the probable heavy expenses. Among 
these we note with regret Hans Richter’s cele- 
brated band from Vienna, 
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TuE important library of the late Julius Rietz 
will be sold by auction next week at Dresden. 
The catalogue contains over 3,000 lots, including 
more than a thousand lots of music alone—cer- 
tainly one of the most valuable musical collections 
offered for sale for many years past. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the produc- 
tion of the whole of Wagner’s Ring des Nibe- 
Jungen at Cologne. The Walkiire is to be the 
first portion produced, and is to be given in May, 
1879, at the close of the regular operatic season. 


Witaetm Speyer, well known in Germany as 
a composer of part-songs for male voices, died on 
the 5th inst., at Frankfort-on-Main, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age. 


A FORMERLY distinguished German violinist, 
bearing the illustrious name of Franz Schubert, 
has lately died in Dresden, in which city he was 
for thirty years a member of the Royal orchestra. 
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